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‘THANK THE 


DEPRESSION 


Premier's sensational new CUSHIONED POWER GRAND 
and three other new-feature models 
make it easy to turn them into customers 





on the one hand.. 


A million women who have put off get- 
ting cleaners as long as they can ...now 
with their minds made up to buy... 
but determined to get the most for 
their money! 


on the other hand.. 


A sensational new cleaner—the greatest 
America has ever seen, but priced in ac- 
cordance with the times, and made easier 
to sell, with the GREATEST TRADE-IN 
ALLOWANCE IN PREMIER HISTORY 
... plus three other vastly improved, 
lower-priced models, suited to every 
size of house and pocketbook. 


bring them together 


And all of us profit: You, who sell... 
the customers, who buy . . . ourselves. 





By far the best and most complete line 


The PREMIER GRAND in our history! Planned to help youturn 
Has more amazing selling points than we have ever been 100% of a ies ere. 
able to put on paper ... including Cushioned Power, which . -—~ 
is responsible for its unchallenged cleaning ability... speed 
--- smoothness and quietness. With a dozen other splendid Get the details of our Complete Line Plan 
features ...a much lower price than its nearest competitor ‘thth Sans vial : 
.-.and the big trade-in allowance to help put it over. with the coupon at the rignt. Doit now! 


Remember: Spring Cleaning Time, if 
not Prosperity, 2s just around the corner! 
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WHAT THE PASSING 
OF N.E.L.A. MEANS 


Scrapping of old utility organization and formation of Edison Elec- 


tric Institute, paves way for new measure of industry cooperation 


ie is no longer news that the National 
Electric Light Association, organized 
in Chicago nearly 50 years ago, is to 
be finally dissolved. A National Exec- 
utive Committee meeting is scheduled 
for February 15 at N.E.L.A. head- 
quarters to discuss ways and means of 
breaking up the present association 
form. Following the payment of debts 
and obligations already contracted, the 
realizable assets, said to be somewhere 
in the region of $1,000,000 is to be ap- 
portioned to members and member 
companies on a basis of dues paid since 
1926. 

It all happened very quietly during 
the second week in January, at a down- 
town New York meeting where a small 
gathering of some of the country’s most 
important utility executives, represent- 
ing 85 per cent of N.E.L.A. utility 
membership, agreed to scrap the old 
association. The groundwork for the 
underlying principles of this agreement, 
had been laid at the last N.E.L.A. meet- 
ing in December at Chicago. But from 
the ashes of the old association, not 
yet cold, arose the new phoenix—the 
austere, autocratic and rigidly exclusive 
body to be known henceforth as the 
Edison Electric Institute. 

Speculation, rumors and gossip have 
thickened the air since that time. Little 
has been either ascertained or divulged 
since the original announcement con- 
cerning the new organization. To many 
it came as no surprise. It was recalled 
that at Atlantic City, at the last national 
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convention of N.E.L.A. in June, Floyd 
L. Carlisle, chairman of the board of 
the Niagara Hudson Power Corpora- 
tion, largest power group in the country, 
had urged his fellow members to make 
N.E.L.A. a trade association dedicated 
to the simple function of disseminating 
industry information. Even at that time 
it was clear that responsible members 
of N.E.L.A. looked upon its extra- 
organization functions, such as power 
company propaganda, as something that 
would be better eliminated. 


The New Constitution 


It is apparent from the new constitu- 
tion of the Edison Electric Institute 
that those same principles have been 
adhered to. The constitution calls for 
(1) membership confined to operating 
and holding company members, indi- 
vidual members of those companies and 
honorary members. The old organiza- 
tion admitted manufacturers, whole- 
salers and contractors to membership. 
(2) That these members must issue 
annual financial statements, audited by 
independent accountants. (3) That all 
data and information be furnished to 
consumers and stockholders and _ that 
information designed for the public and 
federal authorities “be accurate and 
clearly indicate their source.” (4) That 
all company members from time to 
time shall answer any questions rela- 
tive to “organization, financing methods, 
operation and business practices as 
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may be requested . . . by the board 
of trustees.” (5) That holding com- 
panies charge operating utilities only 
reasonable fees for “management, su- 
pervisory, purchasing, construction, en- 
gineering or financing services.” These 
are the rigid limits which operating and 
holding company members agree to 
observe in the Edison Electric Institute. 

Prime movers behind the organization 
of this new power company association, 
apart from Mr Carlisle, credited with 
being its sponsor, were George B. 
Cortelyou, president of the Consolidated 
Gas Company of New York, president 
of N.E.L.A. and now president of 
E. E. I.; B. C. Cobb, chairman of the 
board of Commonwealth & Southern 
Corporation ; Edwin N. Gruhl, president 
of the North American Company (since 
deceased) ; James Simpson, who re- 
cently succeeded Samuel Insull, Sr., as 
chairman of the board, Commonwealth 
Edison Company, Chicago; A. F. 
Hockenbeamer, president, Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co., and W. C. Baylies, 
president of the Edison Electric Illu- 
minating Co. of Boston. Fifteen other 
widely known utility executives were 
named to the board of trustees of 
E. EL 

Numberless rumors circulated as to 
the “real” reasons for the wholesale 
junking of N.E.L.A. Examples: 

(1) Alleged “subsidizing” of pro- 
fessors in schools and colleges for the 
dissemination of power company prop- 
aganda. (2) Injection of N.E.L.A. 
into politics through the widely pub- 
licized activities of Samuel Insull. (3) 
The collapse of the Insull two-billion 
dollar utility group. Observers, in this 
connection, remembered the withdrawal 
from N.E.L.A. a year ago of U. G. I. 
and Public Service of New’ Jersey, 
Morgan controlled companies, from 
N.E.L.A. membership; their return to 
the fold upon the elevation of George 
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B. Cortelyou to the N.E.L.A. presi- 
dency. (4) Federal investigation into 
holding company structure. Primarly, 
this is just gossip of the type to be 
expected in a far reaching reorganiza- 
tion of this nature. 


Promotional Activities 


To Go On 


We are concerned in the meantime 
with the probable effect of the Edison 
Electric Institute on industry relations 
and on future commercial development. 
Here, it must be understood, that no 
binding or definite commitments have 
been made. However, assurances from 
executives of the new organization make 
it apparent that promotional activities of 
the Commercial Sales Section will con- 
tinue to function much as it has in the 
past; that with the exclusion of manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and contractors 
from E.E.I. membership, there will 
necessarily be personnel changes in the 
various committees; that cooperative 
organizations, originating in N.E.L.A., 
such at the National Electric Refrigera- 
tion Bureau and the National Electric 
Cookery Council, together with programs 
for domestic lighting, complete home 
electrification and adequate wiring will 
be continued. This assurance, though, 
confines itself to probable policy, not 
with the type of organization set-up to 
accomplish these aims. Definite informa- 
tion on how promotional plans are to 
be continued will not be forthcoming 
until the meeting set for February 15. 

All this is good. It would be a pity to 
do away with cooperative bureaus that 
at so considerable a cost of time, effort 
and money have brought to the electrical 
industry its first real measure of mutual 
understanding and profitable coopera- 
tion. 


To Foster Trade Agreements 


At the same time, it is not unreason- 
able to conjecture that the “house- 
cleaning” activities of the majority of 
N.E.L.A. membership may have been 
inspired by the repeated and embar- 
rassing criticisms of utility commercial 
policy in its relations with other branches 
of the industry. These are matters 
which have been aired for some time 
and which in the past year have been 
undergoing gradual if not drastic revi- 
sion. The spectacle of important utility 
companies retiring abruptly from par- 
ticipation in appliance merchandising is 
indicative of the gravity with which 
these companies have observed industry 
and public reaction to their activities. 
Where the power company has not aban- 
doned its own merchandising structure, 
there has been a similar appreciation of 
the desirability of ironing out disagree- 
ments with the retail trades. As W. R. 
Putnam, vice-president of Electric Bond 
and Share, put it in a talk before the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association 
Convention “recent disagreements have 
taught us utility men a lesson; in the 
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PAUL B. ZIMMERMAN 


To refrigerators, he now adds elec- 
tric ranges, dishwashers, washers 
and ironers. (See Col. 3) 


future we will not be so dogmatic in 
our handling of trade problems.” 

With the formation of the Edison 
Electric Institute, therefore, confined 
strictly to utility executives and func- 
tioning on a-new basis of public and 
industry confidence, it would be natural 
to presume that those policies looking 
toward the most helpful measure of co- 
operation will be furthered; that those 
same top utility executives responsible 
for the commercial policies of their com- 
panies, will exert their influence to fur- 
ther the cause of constructive trade 
policies. 


NOW G. E. HAS SPECIALTY 
APPLIANCE SALES 
DEPARTMENT 


Zimmerman To Supervise Ranges, 
Dishwashers, Washers and Ironers 


LLOWING a trend initiated re- 
cently of having their refrigerator 
distributors take on additional appli- 
ances, such as ranges, dishwashers, 
washers and ironers, General Electric 
have announced a new specialty appli- 
ance sales department to assume com- 
plete responsibility for the sale of these 
devices. 

The new department, according to 
T. K. Quinn, vice president, will be 
under the direction of P. B. Zimmer- 
man, who will continue to manage the 
company’s electric refrigeration de- 
partment. 

A further break was seen with the 
familiar distribution methods of Gen- 
eral Electric, in the announcement that 
the Edison General Electric Appliance 
Company, Chicago, would make and 
sell a new lower priced line of electric 
ranges under the name “Hotpoint”— 
dropping the “GE.” Sales will be con- 
centrated through central stations, using 
warehouse, accounting facilities of the 
General Electric Supply Corporation. 

The first convention of the newly or- 
ganized specialty sales department will 
be included with the winter sales con- 
vention of General Electric’s refrigera- 
tion department to be held February 
15 and 16, according to Mr. Zimmer- 
man. Executives and distributing firms 
handling all four major devices are ex- 
pected to attend the convention, where 
addresses will be made by T. K. Quinn, 
vice president, General Electric, P. B. 
Zimmerman, who will act as chairman, 
W. J. Daily, manager, advertising and 
sales promotion and M. F. Mahoney, 
manager of the merchandise division. 


DAY TON’S UNEMPLOYED BEGIN 
‘‘PRODUCING IN THE HOME”’ 


The Borsodi Plan Makes Domestic Machinery Available to Jobless 
Families; May Bring New Conception of Electrical Equipment 


NEMPLOYMENT looms larger 

than any other question posed by 
the depression. It is the most acute, the 
most immediate and, potentially, the 
most dangerous of all the problems fac- 
ing the country. Its victims (and the 
most recent authoritative census puts 
them at 15,252,000) can afford to wait 
for no technocratic millenium, no long- 
term adjustment of war debts, no Con- 
gressional yammering on Federal ap- 
propriations for public works. Its wants 
are simple, but they are immediate— 
food, clothing, shelter. One community, 


Dayton, O., believes it has found the 
answer to the problem. 

An estimated one-fifth of Dayton’s 
entire working population are out of 
jobs. These workers and their families 
are being supported by local charities, 
the Dayton Community Chest. fund, 
local relief appropriations and other 
forms of organized social agencies. 
Each family being helped costs Dayton 
nearly $500 a year; a sum which, due to 
decreased earnings of Dayton’s em- 
ployed, increased taxation and lessened 
industrial activity, was becoming diffi- 
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cult to raise. And worse—the situation 
showed no signs of getting any better. 
Prosperity and more jobs are still 
around that elusive corner. 

But Dayton now has a new cause— 
putting its unemployed on a self-sustain- 
ing basis—a cause which social, civic, 
religious and, most important, industrial 
leaders are rallying to in increasing 
numbers. By self-sustaining we mean 
just that—providing the family with 
machinery and the means to set up their 
own homestead, make their own clothes, 
grow their own foodstuffs and raise 
their own livestock. In other words, to 
make it possible for them to provide 
those necessities for themselves which 
form the biggest items of expense. 

This is not a back-to-the-farm move- 
ment; the plan does not call for the 
families raising food to sell. It does 
call for them to raise food and make 
things for their own needs. Back of 
the plan is Ralph Borsodi, economist 
and writer, who has long advocated the 
necessity of producing in the home with 
the help of domestic power machinery 
already available. To readers of this 
magazine, the idea will not sound 
strange: we have already published a 
series of articles by Mrs. Ralph Borsodi 
on the economy, efficiency and produc- 
tivity of domestic appliances, based on 
her twelve year personal study in the 
Borsodi homestead at Suffern, N. Y. 


28 Families Start 


But in Dayton, this theory of home 
production has not only met with the 
approval and enthusiastic support of the 
social agencies, but is being put to the 
acid test of experiment. The First 
Homestead Unit of Dayton is already 
planned with 28 picked families taken 
from the city, given 170 acres of land 
adjacent to the city limits and started 
on the work of building their own home. 
Mr. Borsodi’s estimate of the amount of 
money required to get each family on a 
virtually self-sustaining basis is $500, 
advanced to the family in small install- 
ments as it is needed to purchase lumber, 
building materials, electric water pump- 
ing systems, etc. Only a small portion 
of this money need be advanced at a 
time, and is to be financed at small 
interest on the building and loan as- 
sociation plan. As the house is built, 
another small portion of the total ap- 
propriation of the family may be ad- 
vanced—this time for a power loom for 
weaving (clothes, draperies, rugs, 
sheets, towelling) electric power saw 
for wood-cutting, electric sewing ma- 
chine, pressure cookers for preserving 
fruits and vegetables, electric range, etc. 
In order to repay the loan, the families 
are required to pledge whatever cash 
earnings they may obtain from a limited 
amount of employment at their accus- 
tomed trades. 

It will be noticed that the plan in all 
cases is predicated on the assumption 
that the family will make complete use 
of power in the home. There is in it 
nothing to suggest a mere back-to-the- 
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land movement, an escape from the real- 
ities of the machine age, or a return to 
the primitive handicraft of our forbears. 
And in this acceptance of power.as a 
means of making production in the home 
a social fact, one grasps the significance 
of this experiment in our modern life. 
That it is socially valid and that it may 
have a far-reaching effect in helping 
meet the absurd paradoxes of our indus- 
trial civilization, seems unanswerable. 
Its basis is explained by Mr. Borsodi to 
the writer as follows: 

“You will remember that when the 
Industrial Revolution game about, pro- 
duction — hand production, that is— 
was all in the home. Then steam and 
water power was made available to op- 
erate machinery and it became more 
economical to get people to leave their 
homes and do the work in a factory. 
Since those days the factory has entirely 
replaced the home as a source of pro- 
duction and it has increased in efficiency 





ECONOMIST 
RALPH BORSODI 


Dayton has adopted his plan to put 

electrical equipment in the home, 

get jobless to produce for them- 
selves 


to the point where we have our present 
mass production methods. The people, 
of course, are dependent almost entirely 
on the continuing productivity of the 
factory for their living. When, as we 
are experiencing today, the productivity 
of that factory is curtailed or stopped 
entirely, the people’s living is likewise 
curtailed or stopped. 

“What we do not realize today, is 
that for a great many of our necessities 


in life—food, clothing and shelter pri- 
marily, the factory is no longer the most 
economical method of producing those 
things. Because power has returned to 
the home in the form of electricity. We 
have domestic power looms, electric 
sewing machines, electric water pumps 
for the family living beyond the water 
mains, electric cooking, electric refrig- 
eration, electric washing and ironing, 
electric sweeping and floor cleaning, 
electric kitchen devices for mixing, can- 
ning and preserving, electric oil burners 
for house-heating and even electric radio 
for entertainment. For the small family 
unit living on two or three acres of 
land, electric machinery is available 
for every conceivable purpose. It. is 
no longer necessary to saw wood by 
hand. You can even make your own 
lumber for building by using a power 
saw and there is no job around the 
house or the land that a fractional horse- 
power motor cannot be applied to. For 
some of these tasks it might not be 
necessary or economical to make use of 
available power, but most of the funda- 
mental necessities, the family can make 
and provide for themselves.” 

There, you see, is the essence of the 
plan in a nutshell. And that is the plan 
that has already begun to operate in 
Dayton, O. Mr. Borsodi would like to 
make it plain that this is not an emer- 
gency measure; it is not designed merely 
to tide over those unemployed, whose 
families are in want, until “business 
picks up.” Regardless of whether busi- 
ness picks up this year or next, the plan 
of putting these families on a self-suffi- 
cient basis is designed for permanence. 


Fits In With “Share Work’ 


It is interesting, too, apart from the 
enormous potentialities it holds out for 
the domestic appliance business, to see 
how neatly it fits in with the “share- 
the-work” movement already under way 
in a number of sections of the country. 
It will be necessary, as soon as the fam- 
ily has got a start providing necessities 
for themselves, to earn some money— 
for taxes on land, for electric power 
bills, for telephone service and for all 
those things like automobiles, for in- 
stance, that will still continue to be most 
economically produced by mass produc- 
tion methods. The Borsodi plan pro- 
vides for the family living near enough 
to the city to be able to commute to 
work when and if there is work avail- 
able. But if Dayton’s industries can 
utilize workers on a two-day or three- 
day basis, the money earned, while not 
sufficient to maintain the family on the 
old basis will be more than sufficient 
to provide for extras on the new basis. 
If there is no work available, the fam- 
ily can still provide for their wants by 
simple exchange or barter of goods or 
services between themselves, or can pick 
up extra money by selling surpluses 
(cloth, butter, eggs, chickens, etc.) in 
the open market. 

It is not claimed that the plan is fool- 
proof—especially in its early stages, but 
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Dayton looks to it to solve, in good 
measure at least, the embarrassing prob- 
lem of providing for those of their peo- 
ple who are unemployed for no fault of 
their own. While the first Homestead 
Unit of 28 families is getting under way, 
10 production units have been organ- 
ized within the city limits to teach and 
prepare unemployed families to make 
things for themselves. These units are 
sponsored by the Unit Committee of the 
Council of Social Agencies. The com- 
mittee is chairmanned by the Rev. C. L. 
Seasholes. Chairman of the Banking 


Committee to finance the units is Gen. 
George H. Wood, former adjutant- 
general of Ohio. Vice-chairman of 
the Production Unit Committee is 
energetic Walter Locke, editor of the 
Dayton News. Original proponent of 
the plan is Dr. Elizabeth H. Nutting, 
secretary of the Character-Building 
Division of the Council of Social 
Agencies, who suggested it to the 
council after reading Mr. Borsodi’s 
economic treatise, “This Ugly Civiliza- 
tion.” Mr. Borsodi is now economic 


advisor to the Council. 
a 


DEPARTMENT STORE MEN LOOK 
TO BIGGER APPLIANCE SALES 


N.R.D.G.A. Convention in New York Brings Out View- 
points on Utility Cooperation, Market Possibilities. 


UESTS at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City, were surprised 
recently to notice in the center of the 
lobby a display of an all-electric kitchen 
featuring a range, dishwasher, refrig- 
erator, clock, mixer, other devices. Put 
there by the shrewd Rex Cole, New 
York distributor for General Electric 
appliances, it was the first thing to 
greet department store men attending 
the National Retail Drygoods Associa- 
tion Convention being held during the 
third week in January. Upstairs in the 
ballroom, sessions, covering every con- 
ceivable phase of drygoods merchandis- 
ing were in progress. One of the ses- 
sions, attended by prominent utility and 
department store executives, was de- 
voted to the merchandising of electrical 
appliances in which department store 
men are taking increasing interest. 
Following the report of the Electrical 
Merchandising Joint Committee, sub- 
mitted by D. F. Kelly, president, the 
Fair Store, Chicago, and chairman of 
that Committee, there were papers by 
Herman Price, merchandising manager, 
Sears Roebuck & Co., Chicago, W. R. 
Putnam, vice president, Electric Bond & 
Share Co., Dr. Kenneth Dameron, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Electrical Mer- 
chandising Joint Committee, Miss 
Katherine Fisher, director, Good-House- 
keeping Institute, and C. M. Ripley of 
General Electric. 


Herman Price On Washers 


Of special interest to department 
store men was the Herman Price’s 
analysis of washing machine, refrigera- 
tor and vacuum cleaner business from 
the standpoint of the department store’s 
opportunity. Noting first that depart- 
ment stores had “failed generally in the 
past ten years to gain much ground and 
distribution” on these three appliances, 
Mr. Price startled some of his ‘isteners 
by his statement that “the distribution 
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of washing machines has the greatest 
and most important possibilities,” that 
the refrigerator was an item of “per- 
haps the greatest future potentiality” 
and that the vacuum cleaner with its 
high saturation should be treated from 
a cooperative angle in its merchandising 
approach. Mr. Price further startled his 
listeners by predicting a greater activity 
on these three devices during the next 
ten years than had evolved during the 
preceding ten years. 

Concerning washers specifically, Mr. 
Price pointed out that in his belief the 
importance of design had been entirely 
overlooked ; that new utility uses had not 
been devised, and that above all “the 
technique of merchandising . . . these 
products had not been modified suffi- 
ciently to meet modern conditions. Who 
shall say,” he demanded, “that the 
washer in its present form has not 
reached the stage of obsolescence or that 
the vacuum cleaner of tomorrow will not 
be of a design as yet undreamed of by 
the present manufacturers? Who will 
deny,” he continued, “that the present 
method of distributing these products, 
a system bred of high-pressure selling, 
is not now practically obsolete.” 

Manufacturers of washing machines 
came in for criticism on two points: 
(1) failure to advance the product 
from the point of view of design and 
utility; (2) failure to evolve a new 
merchandising program built around his 
product to fit the needs of the depart- 
ment store. Department store man- 
agement he criticised for its failure to 
help the manufacturer in the solution of 
this problem. The department stores, 
he pointed out, are generally dependent 
upon individuals who merely buy; that 
if they functioned on a definite and 
complete merchandising plan that de- 
partment stores in communities of 
15,000 population or more, could sell 50 
per cent of the yearly consumption of 
washing machines. 


The result of their lack of foresight, 
he said, had resulted in a condition today 
in which stores carry a conglomeration 
of makes, preventing them from creat- 
ing a following on any particular style 
or brand allowing proper turn over, 
or making it possible to price line mer- 
chandise. 

“The electrical refrigerator will ulti- 
mately be sold along the lines of the 
washing machines,” Mr. Price said, in 
concluding his talk. 


The Power Company Side 


Following a familiar resume of the 
early history of appliance merchandising 
—with special reference to part playe | 
by the utilities—W. R. Putnam, vice- 
president, Electric Bond & Share Com- 
pany, confined his remarks to the specific 
subject of utility-department store rela- 
tionships. He pointed out that the utili- 
ties sold less than one-fifth of the $400.- 
000,000 appliance volume done in 1932: 
that in 1932 the dollar volume of ap- 
pliance purchases of domestic customers 
exceeded their annual payments for elec- 
tricity and yet, despite these figures, the 
customers had not begun to utilize exist- 
ing current-consuming devices. 

In summing up where the utility and 
the department store could be of mutual 
assistance to each other, Mr. Putnam 
laid down the following points: 

The utilities’ job: (1) to assist buy- 
ers in selecting standard appliances (2) 
to continue collecting market data facts 
for the benefit of appliance merchants 
(3) to make their home economists 
available to stores for the benefit of 
both the store and the customer (4) to 
exchange credit information (5) to do 
promotional advertising on appliances 
(6) to service appliances where no 
provision has been made by manufac- 
turer or dealer for such service. 

The department store’s job: (1) to 
increase sales (2) to see that the utility 
is not hampered by political or other 
attacks because appliance sales depend 
the utility furnishing good service at 
reasonable price (3) to understand ap- 
pliance operating costs so that custom- 
er’s may not be misled. (4) to make 
available to customers the newest ap- 
pliances (5) to discuss, frankly, with 
utility men any misunderstanding that 
may develop between the two organiza- 
tions. 


Department Store Sales Analyzed 


“The utility ... will probably... 
be required,” Mr. Putnam concluded, 
“for some time at least, to continue 
merchandising; but with a proper han- 
dling of their operations, it would ap- 
pear that the utility, promoting new 
appliances, advertising all their services 
to the home, and this generally develop- 
ing a greater demand for appliances on 
the part of the public, will be of help 
in increasing appliance sales in your 
stores. 

“Recent disagreements have taught us 
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utility men a lesson; in the future we 
will not be so dogmatic im handling 
trade problems. The constantly decreas- 
ing utilities’ share of total appliance 
sales has shown us that we are not re- 
quired to do a large portion of the 
appliance selling. We recognize the 
great assistance your stores are render- 
ing through your appliance sales. We 
are no longer concerned as to who 
makes appliance sales as long as our 
customers purchase quality appliances in 
a constantly increasing volume.” 

Market opportunities in appliance 
merchandising for department stores 
was the subject ably presented by Dr. 
Kenneth Dameron, executive secretary 
of the Electrical Merchandising Joint 
Committee. A large portion of his 
paper was taken up with the recitation 
of facts concerning saturation of poten- 
tial markets, already familiar to readers 
of this publication. But in a specific 
analysis of what department stores were 
selling at the present time, Dr. Dameron 
presented some interesting and hitherto 
unpublished figures. From all the de- 
partment stores reporting he found the 
breakdown of appliance sales by sales 
volume was as follows: 
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Absent from the figures are electric 


ranges, dishwashers, cookers, curling 
irons, floor polishers, bowl heaters, 
hea.th lamps, and vibrators. 


300 DEALERS TIE-IN 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
XMAS DRIVE 


HE cooperative Christmas cam- 

paign, conducted by the Rocky 
Mountain Division, N.E.L.A., brought 
more dealers and more utilities within 
its scope than had participated during 
the two previous years since its incep- 
tion. Fifteen electric utilities and more 
than 300 electrical dealers in Colorado, 
New Mexico and Wyoming took part 
in the program, using thousands of 
Christmas gift suggestion pamphlets. 
streamers, wreaths and other advertis- 
ing material furnished at Rocky Moun- 
tain Division headquarters. 

Outside of Denver, where 113 mer- 
chants cooperated, about 250 stores in 
fifty-six towns participated, throughout 
the three states. These concerns dis- 
played publicity matter which was dis- 
tributued by local utilities after being 
requisitioned from the Denver N.E.L.A. 
office. 


Women’s Committee Help Sales 


At the same time an electrical mer- 
chandising campaign which carried 
2,031 domestic appliances into Denver 
homes ended Dec. 24, 1932 after a 
month of exciting contest by members 
of the N.E.L.A. Women’s Committee at 
Public Service Company of Colorado. 

The activity, under direction of Miss 
Evelyn Dane, chairman, adopted the 
N.E.L.A., Rocky Mountain Division, 
slogan: “Give Something Electrical For 
Christmas.” Eight Women’s Committee 





FIRST PRIZE WINNER 
Miss Evelyn Garvin, P. S. of Colorado, scored most points in Xmas 
drive, was awarded a kitchen mixer (See Col. 2) 
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groups, comprising 112 members, par- 
ticipated. A scoring schedule was set 
up whereby sales were rated according 
to revenue and sales value—a cigaret 
lighter rating 5 points; electric range 
500 points, etc. Miss Evelyn Garvin, 
securities department employe, won first 
prize, a complete Magic Maid Food 
Mixer, with a total of 31,014 points, 
equivalent of thirty ironing machine 
sales. 

Regarded as the most successful sales 
activity at Public Service Company in 
recent years, the campaign brought 
business to 122 stores in Denver. More 
than seventy per cent of the purchases 
went to individual dealers, department, 
hardware, radio and other concerns. 
Contestants merely suggested to friends 
and acquaintances: “Give Something 
Electrical .For Christmas,” directing 
prospective customers to “any store 
handling electrical equipment.” When 
sale was made, regardless of where, 
the Women’s Committee member inspir- 
ing the purchase was credited with a 
proportionate number of points. Every 
member made at least one sale, iidicat- 
ing the unanimous interest taken. 


MORE ABOUT 
BILL GRUNOW 


ILL GRUNOW and the Grunow 

refrigerator, headlined last month, 
continue to be active subjects of con- 
versation wherever refrigerator men 
gather. The comment on these pages 
in the January issue also aroused some 
talk as a contribution to the subject. 
The writer saw the new refrigerator a 
few days ago and had an interview with 
Grunow, with H. C. Bonfig, sales man- 
ager, and with Duane Wanamaker, 
advertising manager. 

The refrigerator in the laboratory 
looks very good. Certainly there is 
every evidence of quality in the mate- 
rial and parts and the design has 
radical features that will provide an 
abundance of talking points for sales- 
men and for advertising copy. There 
seems little need for the scare copy 
advertising and attack on sulphur 
dioxide which had been reported. 

The refrigerant employed, carrene, 
makes some very trick demonstrations. 
They light newspaper scraps in a deep 
pan and extinguish the fire with carrene. 
They fill a cup with this refrigerant, 
hang a cotton lamp wick over the side 
of the cup and in a few minutes the 
wick is covered by a thick frost. Car- 
rene is practically odorless and stands 
in uncovered bottles in the laboratory. 
These things may not be absolutely 
relevant to the operation of a refrigera- 
tor but any salesmanager knows that 
they can be dramatized into sales 
material. 

Carrene is the refrigerant used by 
Carrier for a number of years. The 
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story is that a bottle of the refrigerant 
was handed to Bill Grunow with the 
suggestion that if it could be employed 
in a domestic machine there would be a 
large market opened. Grunow set up 
a small laboratory where he installed a 
Ph.D. and a factory production man. 
The result of their year’s work is the 
Grunow refrigerator. The characteris- 
tics of carrene, operated at a low-pres- 
sure system, have determined the design. 
I am not going to describe the unit but 
I was impressed by two things about 
it: First, the motor which Grunow is 
building is exceptionally quiet, and 
second, that taking the unit down and 
setting it up again seemed more like 
a plumbing job than the assembling of 
an intricate mechanism. Low pressure, 
it is claimed, makes for great ease and 
simplicity of servicing. 

From a talk with Grunow, Bonfig and 
Wanamaker it appears that the ad- 
vertising will be no such attack on sul- 
phur dioxide refrigerators as had been 
rumored. Said Grunow: “We are 
going to talk about our refrigerators 
and not about the competition. We have 
something in carrene and we are going 
to advertise it just as G. E., Frigidaire 
and the other manufacturers advertise 
anything they have that is an exclusive 
feature. That’s all.” 

Distribution according to Bonfig is 
practically set up. The policy is 
strictly distributor dealers. Grunow 
believes in the dealer as an outlet and 
the distributor as the agency to serve 
him, and has provided a system of dis- 
counts and price control to pay the 
dealer and the distributor for the hard 
work that is expected from them. 

We pictured, last month, Bill Grunow 
crawling in under the flap of the big 
tent. After personally looking over the 
product and the marketing plans it ap- 
pears to the writer that Grunow is 
setting up his own tent and may put on 
quite a show inside. 


REFRIGERATION 
BUREAU 
TO CARRY ON 


HE dissolution of N.E.L.A. and its 

substitution by Edison Electric In- 
stitute have given rise to many rumors 
concerning the probable continuance of 
cooperative sales bureaus such as the 
Electric Refrigeration Bureau and the 
National Electric Cookery Council. 
From the Refrigeration Bureau, how- 
ever, comes the statement by Mr. J. E. 
Davidson, chairman of the executive 
committee to the effect that the Bureau 
will continue its activities for a third 
year. The Bureau, Mr. Davidson said, 
were pleased with the progress made in 
electric refrigerator sales in 1931 and 
1932 and with the increasing spread of 
cooperation between local merchants 
and power companies, through the work 
of the local refrigeration councils. 
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NOT BA.D FOR 


UTILITIES 


Montana, Washington, Oregon, Idaho and 


California Busy Now Gauging ’33 Possibilities 


AR western power company com- 

mercial men have just taken inven- 
tory, found 1932, though tough, not bad 
considering. All wish it had been 
better, but are hard at it already try- 
ing to make up load losses and register 
gains on some loads. 


Montana Power 


Montana Power’s John C. Ryan 
reports that his company held its own, 
sold 79,270 lamps in its annual Septem- 
ber lamp sale, 803 mixers last February, 
427 ranges, 540 refrigerators and 12 
commercial jobs last year, and although 
it went into the natural gas business 
last year and now concentrates on gas 
water heaters, sold 11 of the electrics 
just the same. Its kilowatt-hour con- 
sumption per domestic consumer climbed 
from 729 to 739 in spite of it all. Re- 
grets to state, however, that despite 
efforts at cooperation, hardware dealers 
are before legislature with an anti- 
merchandising ‘bill. 

One of the company’s selling ideas 
worth copying has been to place elec- 
tric ranges and refrigerators on display 
right in the kitchens of all new homes 
built in Butte. Eight times out of ten 
they stayed there, bought with the house 
by the new owner. 


Washington Water Power 


Across the Rockies, or at least part 
of them, the Washington Water Power 
Company, headquartering at the inland 
city, Spokane, plugged away as usual, 
made some domestic gains even if it lost 
out on agricultural and lumbering load. 
Lewis A. Lewis, assistant general man- 
eral manager, called his middle name 
“Art” because like a town in his state, 
Walla Walla, his first and last name 
repeat themselves, reports unusual com- 
mercial activities on his company’s 
part. The company’s merchandising 
plans are all tied up with its dealer 
cooperation policy, which the -dealers 
like. It is a sound policy, in which the 
company continues as a leader in mer- 
chandising of load building devices, but 
only along lines that allow any active 
dealer to sell along with the utility at 
a profit-to himself and with decided 
help from the utility. 

This Help includes cooperative dealer 
advertising, radio broadcasting, and 
dealer helps. The broadcasting is con- 
ducted daily on station KHQ, from 1 to 
1:15 p.m. on an “Electric Home Quar- 
ter Hour.” Every one of its own 
advertisements, featuring a general 
story on the appliance and its desir- 


ability, beside the picture of the make 
handled by the company, lists all the 
other makes of the same appliance sold 
by dealers in Spokane. 

Air conditioning will get much atten- 
tion, exhibits will be given, lectures 
prepared, assistance given architects 
and dealers. A lighting department 
service, preparing layouts, helping sell 
lighting and floodlighting, will continue. 
Ranges added in 1932 totaled 458, water 
heaters 368, refrigerators 1,375, and 
including the flat rate water heat- 
ing, domestic kilowatt-hour consump- 
tion held at 1,806, one of the highest in 
the country. 


City of Seattle 


City of Seattle’s superintendent, J. D. 
Ross, reports average kilowatt-hour 
consumption for domestic ‘customers 
holding firm at 1,104; that it sold 972 
ranges, dealers 100 more; 420 water 
heaters and dealers 700 refrigerators. 
Tacoma’s only figures were those of 
average domestic kilowatt-hours, one of 
the nation’s highest, standing still at 
1,551 during 1932. 


Portland General Electric 


Despite a half dozen changes in name, 
Portland General Electric Co., of Port- 
land, Ore., is still “Pepco” to folks, and 
tall A. C. McMicken, general sales 
manager, still reports range additions 
to his company’s lines in four figures. 
Last year 1,025 ranges, half of which 
were sold by dealers, were added, which 
despite a slight loss in domestic cus- 
tomers, brought the number using elec- 
tric ranges up to 3.8 per cent. Water 
heaters suffered from a change from 
flat rate to booster type, but even so 
300 were installed. This year they hope 
to add 600. 

Portland’s most hopeful cooperative 
job in years has been the recent organ- 
ization of the Electric Refrigeration 
and Cookery Council of Oregon, of 
which Thomas Lenard, of Powers 
Furniture Co., is president, and Berke- 
ley Snow, formerly Northwest Editor, 
Electrical West, is secretary. Among 
plans under consideration by this coun- 
cil is a combination range and refrig- 
eration show in Portland, as well as in 
some of the other larger towns in 
Oregon, about April first. The council 
also plans to sponsor a series of 25 
cooking schools in as many cities and 
towns, participated in by all distributors 
and dealers of ranges and refrigerators. 

Pepco will continue the policy adopted 
last year in cooperation with dealers, 
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that of selling appliances listing at $15 
or less, for cash or on a 30 day open 
account, rather than on time payments. 


Pacific Power & Light 


Pacific Power & Light Co., operates 
in the rural communities outside of 
Portland, Ore., and in Idaho, Reports 
Guy E. Davis, assistant merchandise 
manager, and in charge since the recent 
departure of Verne H. Moon to become 
merchandising manager of the Middle 
West Public Utilties Co., in Chicago, 
that the company, although it lost some 
customers and load from all classes of 
business, added 369 ranges, of which 
dealers sold 135; 458 water heaters, 135 
sold by dealers; 723 refrigerators, of 
which dealers sold 577, and thus raised 


its average domestic consumption to 
_ 1,341 kw.-hr. 


San Diego Consolidated 


VEN an increase in all classes of 

customers is reported by A. E. 
Holloway, sales vice president of the 
San Diego Consolidated Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., with additions to connected 
load to boot. The merchandising de- 
partment sold 9,100 appliances last year, 
less than in 1931, it is true, but not 
bad. Electric irons, good old perennials, 
lead‘ all the rest, with 996 sold. 

The dealers and company sold in San 
Diego territory 2,150 refrigerators, of 
which the company sold 100. A very 
active refrigeration bureau, composed 
of all leading dealers and distributors, 
holds meetings semi-monthly, has a paid 
secretary and plans a number of co- 
operative campaigns on refrigerators. 
Next summer a couple of range cam- 
paigns are also in contemplation. 


Southern Sierras Power 


Domestic load, on the Southern 
Sierras Power Company lines, scattered 
over the deserts of Mojave, Imperial 
valley, and Coachella valley—where 
former Mayor Walker basked in the 
sun amid the (Movie) stars, at Palm 
Springs—has shown “a gratifying in- 
crease,” according to George T. Bige- 
low, manager of the Commercial de- 
partment. 

“As in the past,” said he, “We have 
stuck to our policy of continued hard 
drives on the three major items, ranges, 
water heaters and refrigerators, without 
any spectacular activities of any kind. 


Southern California Edison 


“Our campaign program for the year 
is being established on a very flexible 
basis,’ says W. L. Frost, commercial 
vice president of Southern California 
Edison Co. Ltd., and head man of the 
Pacific Coast division of the National 
cookery Council. “We are going to 
attempt to take advantage of even 
slight upturns in general conditions to 
further the urge to use electrical ap- 
pliances in the homes and elsewhere.” 
He goes on to say that approximately 
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1000 ranges were added to the lines 
last year, and 1200 will be in 1933, of 
which dealers will account for about 
25 per cent. 

Rates are being worked out for off 
peak water-heating and sales plans for 
these appliances are contingent upon 
these rate developments, he adds. Ex- 
act figures as to refrigerator sales in 
southern California are difficult, if not 
impossible, to make, he continues, but 
about 4,000 were added during the past 
year, of which Edison sold 417. 


Utah Power & Light 


“One problem that has confronted 
our sales department,” says P. M. 
Parry, commercial vice president of 
Utah Power & Light Co., Salt Lake 
City,” has been repossessions, but prac- 
tically all such merchandise has been 
resold and placed in other homes and 
hence kept in active service through the 
activities of the sales department.” Mr. 
Parry goes on to say that considering 
everything and this two time selling of 
many appliances, the year’s total has 
been reasonably satisfactory. December 
of 1932 was much better than 1931, and 
things are looking up. 

A net of 605 ranges were added, out 
of which 448 were repossessed, making 
a total sales of 1,053 ranges, a boom 
year job. Dealers sold about 175 more. 
In 1933 the quota has been set at 750 
ranges. Water heaters did not sell very 
well, but refrigerators, with resales of 
reverts, resulted in a net increase of 690 
domestic units. There were 254 re- 
possessed units resold, bringing the total 
selling job up to 944 units. A quota 
of 700 domestic units has been set for 
1933. 

During 1933 the big push will be 
made on the three major appliances, 
ranges, refrigerators and water heaters, 
stressing the “All Electric” idea in all 
advertising and campaigns. 





DEFERRED PAPER 
OFF $1,600,000 
SINCE 1929—REX COLE 
A DECLINE of approximately $1,- 
600,000,000 in deferred paper out- 
standing in the United States since 1929 
through 1932, was estimated recently by 
Rex Cole, New York’s General Electric 
distributor, following a survey of in- 
stallment buying extending over a 
period of four years. 

That this decrease in time buying, 
which dropped from a high of $2,900,- 
000,000 in 1929 to about $1,300,000,000 
which he said would be shown at the 
close of this year’s business, is held by 


Cole to be a good sign for 1933 im- 
provement. 


HOME SERVICE FOR 
MEIER & FRANK 
DEPARTMENT STORE 
‘| AM enthusiastic about the pos- 
sibilities in our new model electric 
kitchen and home service department. 
It is quite in line with the Meier & 
Frank policy of instituting educational 
features as a part of its service to the 
public,’ spoke Aaron M. Frank, vice 
president and general manager of Meier 
& Frank Company, Portland, Ore., in 
commenting on this new departure in 
the store’s electrical department. 
Decision to install this model kitchen 
with a complete home service depart- 
ment, where customers and prospects 
can see modern electrical kitchen equip- 
ment working under the direction of a 
competent home economist, followed 
rapidly on the appointment of the store 
as Portland dealer for the entire Gen- 
eral Electric line by the General Elec- 


tric Supply Corporation, distributor in 
the Northwest. 























MEIER & FRANK WINDOW 
10,000 people visited this department store home service department 

































PROOF 
of the 


gq The majority of ranges sold by 
all dealers in Western Massa- 
chusetts last year, were sold at 
over $150; 88 per cent were sold 
at over $100; average price: 


$162.70. 
q Electrical dealers sold 48 per 


cent; department stores, 30.5 per 
cent; other outlets, 22 per cent. 


q Who bought them? Only 25.2 
per cent were bought by well-to- 
do and professional people; 748 
per cent were bought by wage- 
earners, salaried and supervisory 
classes. 


q The proof that dealers can sell 
and the public will buy ranges at 
good prices. 
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E HAVE written a good deal about range prices 
in the past year. 

We have also written a flock of stories about 
those Massachusetts towns of Springfield, Pittsfield and 
Greenfield during the past three years. 

It seems logical now that another chapter, and a fur- 
ther argument for better range prices, is provided in 
the experiences of those same towns, under the banner 
of that same Western Massachusetts Companies group, 
from whose enlightened policies and courageous initiative 
we have drawn so much that is valuable and heartening 
in this electrical merchandising business. 

In discussing range prices in recent articles we have 
made the following points: 

(1) That ranges will not be sold in any considerable 
volume until the necessary money for promotion and 
consumer education is provided. 

(2) That this promotional money will not be forth- 
coming where the utilities are doing 90 per cent of the 
range business, demanding ranges, stripped of all con- 
sumer appeal, to sell at the lowest possible price. 

(3) That increased range volume depends on the 
active participation of contractor-dealer, department 
store, specialty distributor and other outlets in range 
selling. 

(4) That without adequate margins to cover selling 
and advertising costs; forced, in other words, with the 
necessity of meeting the utility’s dictated price levels on 
ranges, these other important distributing elements have 
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By 
Laurence Wray 
RANGE SALES BY PRICES 
Springfield territory 
Jan. 1—Dec. 17, 1932 
No. Ranges List Price Total Volume 
9 85.00 765 .00 
9 89.50 805.50 
6 99.50 597.00 
2 100.00 200.00 
4 107.00 428 .00 
+ 109.00 436.00 
2 118.00 236.00 
+ 122.50 490.00 
3 127.00 381.00 
7 129.00 903 .00 
28 130.00 3,640.00 
2 135.00 270.00 
2 137.50 275.00 
11 138.00 1,518.00 
5 139.00 695 .00 
7 140.00 980.00 
2 145.00 290.00 
13 149.00 1,943 .50 
, es , ; 2 150.00 300.00 
found it impossible to engage profitably in the sale of 5 160.00 800.00 
electric ranges. 18 165.00 2,970.00 
(5) That there is no need to sell electric ranges on 9 167.00 1,503.00 
a competitive price basis. 4 169.50 678.00 
The five points outlined above are a simple boiling 14 170.00 2,380.00 
down of the principles we have laid down in a long series 12 175.00 2,100.00 
of articles and editorials on the electric range business. 7 176.00 1,232.00 
All we now add to the discussion is to repeat, in Al 2 180.00 360.00 
Smith’s best ‘“‘raddio” style—“Let’s look at the record.” 2 182.00 364.00 
The record in this case being the 1932 range sales of a 2 190.00 380.00 
territory where the utility absorbs the cost of installation 2 195.00 975 .00 
and exerts a strong influence toward better ranges and 19 200.00 3,800.00 
better prices. °2 210.00 420.00 
: 2 215.00 430.00 
The Western Massachusetts Companies serve some 1 772 00 22 00 
73,000 residential customers. They do no merchandising. 10 728 00 2.280 .00 
They exercise close supervision and extend selling help 7 230.00 260.00 
to the dealers in the locality in an unofficial capacity ) 240.00 480.00 
as sales managers to dealers. They were one of the 1 242.00 242.00 
first companies in the country to adopt a policy of 1 260.00 260.00 
absorbing installation charges from the entrance meter 4 265.00 1,060.00 
to the switch—a policy widely publicized since that time 2 280.00 560.00 
as ‘free wiring” and at present being followed by nearly 13 292 .00 3,796.00 
a hundred other power compariies throughout the coun- 1 340.00 340.00 
try. They were the first non-merchandising utility to oui ———eneeneonoeen 
organize the local dealers in a range campaign, which 262 43,245.00 
they directed and which resulted in the sale of 327 ranges ; , 
in a nine-week period—an increase of 165 per cent over — oe Price 26 Range free = 
the year previous. Range sales in their territory this Number of Domestic Customers: 44, 
year (1932) are off about 40 per cent compared to a 
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national decline of 52 per cent in range sales. 

All that is for background. But what we are espe- 
cially concerned about at present are range prices. 
Beginning in 1931 and gathering momentum in 1932, 
there has been an emphasis on price. Ranges have not 
been the only electrical equipment to suffer. But the 
range does not enjoy a high saturation; it is not so 
plagued, as radio and refrigeration with a vicious com- 
petitive situation; and with the formation of a national 
promotional organization, it stands on the threshold of 
some profitable years of steadily increasing acceptance 
and constantly accelerating sales. 

And as we pointed out above, even the immediate 
-rogram—to sell 1,000,000 ranges in a three-year period, 
is foredoomed to failure unless the price levels at which 
ranges are sold, yield adequate margins to compensate 
independent sales outlets in the electrical industry and 
additional money for promotion. The refrigerator did 
not start its meteoric sales record three or four years 
ago on consumer prices of $99.50. The level was nearer 
$275. And it is hardly necessary to point out that the 
manufacturers who, in that period found some $40.000,- 
000 for national promotion of the refrigerator, could 
not have done so on $100 levels. 

The dealers in the territory served by the Western 
Massachusetts Companies sold 632 electric ranges in 
the first eleven months of 1932. The average sale price 
for the four territories was $162.70. This average varied 
in different localities: In Greenfield, 104 ranges were 
sold at an average price of $185.59; in Springfield, 262 
ranges were sold at an average of $165.05; in the 
Western Counties (rural towns) 114 ranges were sold 
at an average of $160.41; and in Pittsfield, 152 ranges 
were sold at an average price of $144.71. 

Those are the bare figures and they do not tell the 
whole story. In Pittsfield, for instance, 50 of the ranges 
were discontinued models which were sold for under 
$100. In all the other territories combined only 28 
ranges were sold under the $100 level. Including all 
discontinued models (which made up most of the low- 
priced sales) only 12 per cent of total sales were made 
under the $100 limit. 

The $100-$150 price levels showed 36 per cent of the 
total sales; the $150-$200 levels showed 34 per cent of 
total sales ; the $200-$250 levels, 9 per cent and the sales 


from $250 up showed 9 per cent of the total. All sales, 
it is well to bear in mind, were dealer sales. In other 
words about 70 per cent of the sales fell in the $100 
to $200 brackets; about 18 per cent of total sales were 
above $200 and only 12 per cent were below $100. 

Now this is a remarkably good record in a year which 
hit an all-time low for business stagnation, for the cur- 
tailment of major purchases by home-owners and for 
general uncertainty as to the future. First and fore- 
most, the fact sticks out that people bought—and not at 
starvation prices—a piece of major equipment for their 
home; that with gas ranges selling in the territory for 
next to nothing, they dug down in the family sock for 
a modern, automatic, high-speed electric range. Those 
things we know because the ranges are on the lines of 
the power company and the profits on the sale of those 
ranges is in the hands of the dealers. 

But the reason those people bought a piece of cooking 
equipment and paid a good price for it, is because they 
were sold on what the range would do for them. They 
could walk into the electric range department of Meakins, 
Packard & Wheat in Springfield, for instance, and be 
confronted by a four-unit range selling for $85. But 
once in the electric range department they would be con- 
fronted by Mr. Ernest Musgrove, who used to operate 
his own specialty range store and who could sell an 
electric range to the president of a gas company. “It’s 
all right to have a leader” says Mr. Musgrove, “but our 
job is to show the customer what the added features of 
the higher-priced ranges will do for her.” And he proves 
it by selling more ranges over $200 than any other price 
level. 

Then there is the power company policy of paying 
for the range installation. It not only simplifies the 
dealer’s job in getting a decent price for the range he 
sells, but it gives the power company an absolute con- 
trol of the quality and type of range sold in their 
territory. Ranges that are non-automatic, that have only 
three burners or that are in any way defective as to 
insulation, construction or performance are not sold in 
the territory. They are not sold because the power com- 
pany refuses to pay for the necessary wiring to install 
them in the premises. In other words, a dealer can’t 
get a wiring allowance on ranges in the territory of the 

(Please turn to page 45) 





DEALER RANGE SALES BY OCCUPATIONS 


Western Massachusetts Companies 
First Nine Months, 1932 
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heating appliances 








GRAND DADDY OF 
HEATING APPLIANCES 


William Hoskins Got His 
Idea in 1907 


T WAS a toaster. This first model 

is soon to be seen in the Rosenwald 
Industrial Museum in Chicago. How 
it came about, resulted from the search 
for synthetic rubies by William Hoskins 
of Chicago. 

A sequence of events paved the way. 
Years ago young Hoskins conceived the 
. ‘idea of a blow-torch assay furnace, after 
seeing an uncle burn off paint with an 
oil flame. He tried his furnace on his 
ruby making formula (raw alumina) 
but discovered it was not hot enough. 
So he turned to thermit, a quick-burning 
metal compound which had appeared in 
Germany. Mr. Hoskins prepared and 
set off 200 pourtds of it in a Chicago 
blacksmith shop, still on the trail of his 
synthetic rubies. .The net result was 
to bring the fire department on the run, 
and force a negro family upstairs to 
fly from all exits. Notoriety acquired 
from this put him in touch with a man 
named Marsh, then perfecting a ther- 
mopile, an electric device by which 
current is generated when heat is ap- 
plied at a junction of different kinds 
of metal forged together. Mr. Hoskins 
discovered how to melt it, also how to 
get a pure carbon-free alloy which was 
ductile. Incidentally he found that the 
alloy which would turn heat into elec- 
tricity would also turn electricity into 
heat, 


First Toaster 


First practical application of the 
alloy (Nichrome) was in building an 
electric furnace for laboratories. One 
noon hour in 1907, while watching the 
heating element glow in a fire-clay unit, 
Mr. Hoskins conceived the idea of 
toasting a slice of bread on it. Thus 
an electrical appliance was born whose 
basic principle made feasible heating 
pads, flatirons, stoves and all heat pro- 
ducing appliances. Of course, many of 
these had existed since the eighties by 
use of iron wire and German silver, but 
neither was practicable. For years, 
until the patents expired, royalties were 
paid to the Hoskins Manufacturing 
Company. 


Guessed Right 


“Every time I pass the Common- 
wealth Edison windows, and see a dis- 
play of a great pile of electrical appli- 
ances,” declares M. Hoskins, who at 70 
lives in LaGrange, Illinois, “I tip my 
hat to them and say to myself, ‘Well, old 
fellow, you guessed right that time.’ ” 
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WILLIAM HOSKINS 
He made his first toaster in 1907 


CHAIN STORE TAX 
FOR GEORGIA? 


F A measure taxing chain stores in 

Georgia — House Bill No. 65—is 
passed, public utility companies operat- 
ing stores in the state will be taxed 
from $5.00 to $150.00 a store per year, 
depending upon the number of stores 
operated. The measure reads: 

“Every person, firm, corporation or 
association in the business of operating 
or maintaining in incorporated towns 
or cities of the state under the same 
general” management, supervision or 
ownership one or more stores, or 
mercantile establishments . . . shall pay 
to the State of Georgia an annual 
license tax, in addition to all other 
licenses, fees or charges, for each store. 

“Where there are more than 30 
stores or mercantile establishments un- 
der the same general management, su- 
pervision or ownership, they shall pay 
a license tax of $150.00 each.” 

The tax will apply to all classes of 


chain stores in the state, and will, it 
is anticipated, bring in considerable 
additional revenue. 


MERCHANT’S PROFIT. 
PRICING MANUAL 


OES the average retail store mer- 

chant know whether the price at 
which he sells a specific article is yield- 
ing him a definite net profit—and if so 
how much? The answer to the problem 
has been worked out in an ingenious 
booklet, comprising more than 200,000 
computations, which tells the retailer 
exactly what his selling price should be, 
to yield profits anywhere from 1 per 
cent to 99 per cent, after the overhead 
or selling cost has been added to whole- 
sale price. It includes copies of busi- 
ness budgets to aid the merchant in 
arriving at his exact overhead. 

The booklet is written by Walter A. 
Hoffman and is put out by the Business 
Handbooks Service, 551 Fifth Avenue, 
ms <. 
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sales for four years 


By Tom F. 


H. GARLAND raps on a prospect’s door and 
asks if he can tell his oil burner story. Just like 
® that. No beating about the bush. . 
“Sure, oil heat,’ the prospect says, “It’s expensive.” 
“When a man pops out that reply,’ Mr. Garland 
declares, “You might as well dig in and tell him the 
whole story. He knows what an oil burner is, but not 
how it can affect his life. He is one of two kinds of 
prospects we meet in Chicago these days: Those who 
have a preconceived notion about burners, and those who 
are inquiring about different makes. The key to the 
types is the fact that despite the depression, they still are 
buying comfort, not economy. Convenience is what 
gets oil burners into homes these days. Labor saving 
is what sells them to flat owners. I start off my talk 
about this way : 
“I’m from Petro-Nokol Company, the oil burner peo- 
ple. I’ve come out to give you folks some information 
on an oil burner. Scme day you are going to want one, 
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SEC 
Owners talk freely about their he. ating plants o. 
and there you car learn the situation, 


Illustrating the methods used by B. H. 
Garland, who has led his firm’s Chicago 





The Oi. 


Can Be 





FIRST...gark your coat and litera- 
ture upstairs, It will give youa 
chance to return and show literature, 














OND... Get 70 the basement quickly. 





w 


Blackburn 


and might as well learn about it now. Each home has 
to have the burner fitted to its requirements, you know. 
The best thing we can do is look at the furnace.” Before 
starting for the basement, Mr. Garland lays down his 
overcoat and portfolio in the living room. The idea for 
doing this is to give himself a chance to return upstairs, 
when he can display his literature after inspecting the 
furnace. 

En roufe to the basement Mr. Garland points out: 

1. You will save many weary steps to your basement 
with an oil burner. (Spoken while on the stairs.) 

2. You have a fine furnace. (Always admire it and 
get the owner to talk about it.) 

3. Where do you want the oil tank? 
prospect is going to put in an oil burner.) 

4. There are a number of burners installed in homes 
in this neighborhood and that they are giving satisfac- 
tion. We would like to show them to you. 

While in the basement Mr. Garland makes a point to 


(Assume the 
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Burner “Low Down” 


Found In The Basement....... 


There prospects open 
up about their heating plants— 








give facts which permit a made- 


to-measure, 3-call demonstration 
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find out how many rooms are being heated, the coal con- 
sumption and any troubles that are being encountered. 
People talk readily about their experiences with an article 
they own. 

Sooner or later every prospect asks this question: 

“What’s the price of your burner? How much oil 
is it going to use?” 

“We'll get to that upstairs,” replies Garland. “T’ll tell 
you how much oil you should burn a year. It may be 
with your way of heating, you can save a little money 
with oil.” 

Once returned to the dining room, Garland spreads 
out his literature before his prospect. If anything in 
the discussion leads him to believe that the family is con- 
sidering another make of burner, he is careful to bring 
out his sales points in favor of his own machine over 
that mentioned. Besides descriptive literature, Garland 
carries a partial list of users including such local celebri- 
ties as Mayor Cermak and others. After answering a 
barrage of questions as to burner noisiness, consump- 
tion of oil, ability to heat water, and cleanliness, Garland 
proceeds to work out a recommendation of a .burner 
based on the size of the home and the previous per- 
formance and operating cost of the furnace. 

“T don’t favor saying that oil heat is cheaper than 
coal,” he states. “We tell prospects that it usually costs 
a little more but there have been cases where it was less. 
I have found it pays never to deceive a prospect by claim- 
ing the burner would use No. 1 or 2 oil when the truth 
was different. In a number of cases such frankness has 
won me sales from competitors. I frankly tell my pros- 
pects that I am selling comfort and convenience, and not 
money-saving. To date, even in times of depression, 


I have found no lack of people who wanted to buy 
comfort.” 


Hold Off on Price 


éc/ THE main thing we want to know,” declares Mr. 
_ tL Prospect, “is how much oil would we use to heat 
a two story flat?” 

“Well, I'll tell you the truth,” replies Garland. “You 
can set this burner to give any degree of heat you want. 
Some people abuse their burners and set the thermostat 
at 80 and go away and let it run. Naturally the amount 
of oil used will vary with each person. We can only 
compare oil with coal. Can you tell me how much coal 
you use?” 

“T can tell you exactly—20 tons,” replies the prospect. 

“You can follow the figures. According to the Ameri- 
can Association of Mechanical Engineers a ton of coal 
is equal to 50 gallons of oil. You should burn 3,000 gal- 
lons of oil. That will cost you $195. You paid $140 
for the coal. You save on the janitor and that reduces 
the cost. We don’t tell you we can save you money 
with oii. It’s comfort that counts.” 

“What is the price of the oil burner?” asks the 
‘prospect. 

“We'll get to that pretty soon,” replies Garland. “I 
recommend two 275-gal. tanks. The burner that I 
recommend has all electric control. It is necessary to set 
them only once. It has been passed by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, and has been tested to see 
that it is free from danger. The best oil burners are 
labeled and inspected. There is no danger from fire 
trouble. It stands to reason that a man has a greater 
chance of dropping hot ashes. Here is a picture of our 
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burner. We will make a complete installation, two tanks 
and put a hot water heating coil in the furnace for $400. 
That is very reasonable.” 

After stating the price and monthly payments, Mr. 
Garland cuts the interview short by asking permission 
to take the family out in the near future in order to show 
them a burner in operation. 

Where no accommodating owner is handy, on his 
second callback the prospect is driven to the branch office 
where a burner is on display on the floor. In answer 
to the inevitable question as to whether it is noisy, Mr. 
Garland replies, “We have a basement downstairs under 
this office. If it were not absolutely quiet and clean do 
you suppose that we would keep this oil burner upstairs 
like this right next to our desks?” 

On the call-back, Garland finds, the prospect and his 
family have usually had time to think out some pointed 
questions which actually reveal their objections. 


Third Call Gets Sale 


LOSING an order for an oil burner sale takes, Mr. 

Garland finds, an average of three calls with live 
prospects. The first one gives him a chance to size up 
the installation and make a recommendation, the second 
call permits him to take the family out to see an instal- 
lation and contact satisfied users, and the third gives him 
a chance to knock over any further objections and close 
the order. 

“Our company has been in Chicago for many years. 
The Petroleum Heat & Power Company is the oldest 
and biggest oil burner company in America. We are 
on the ground to give you service and are offering you 
the best known burner we can get. You want the com- 
fort, convenience and cleanliness of oil heat. What more 
of a choice could you ask?” 

If this doesn’t succeed, Garland says, “There must 
be something that I have failed to make clear. It can’t 
be the burner. It must be my inability to answer your 
questions. Let’s go over this again.” 

Half of Garland’s calls are cold canvass. The rest 
he gets from newspaper advertising and names turned 
in through direct mail premium offers. Each day he 
takes care of the immediate hot leads before him. Then 
he follows up recommended names and makes second 
calls. Last of all, he tries a little cold canvassing. These 
names are strung together to form a route which he 
endeavors to get over daily. Garland makes only an 
average of eight calls a day, although he may make 20 
stops. During the week he will call on some 10 to 15 
new prospects. 


Installation 


HE job of installing an oil burner requires a cross 

between a steamfitter and an electrician. In Chicago 
a guild of oil burner service men handle the work. Tanks 
must be installed and piped in to the furnace. The 
actual placing of the burner itself is not difficult, Garland 
says, but very often where it is used with some obsolete 
or wornout type of furnace, the work requires an under- 
standing of heating principles, and considerable tinker- 
ing with the furnace in order to get it in satisfactory 
operation. In smaller cities, Garland says, there is no 
reason why dealers should not make arrangements with 
some member of the heating trade in the town and install 
the jobs they sell with no trouble at all. 
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Refrigerators are 
given an 8-hour 
© test by Sears-Roe- 
= buck before deliv- 
erly. Merchandise 
delivered is now 
40 per cent freer 
from defects. 


T IS obvious that the methods employed by 

Sears, Roebuck & Company in handling service 
and installation problems on electrical appliances, 
can hardly be put to practical use by the independ- 
ent dealer. For Sears, it is possible, as the follow- 
ing article points out, to centralize service func- 
tions in metropolitan areas where they have more 
than one store operating. But the study given by 
this chain-store organization to the service question 
has brought out some facts, useful and practical in 
themselves, to appliance dealers everywhere. Not 
the least of these is the fact that thorough inspec- 
tion and simple testing of appliances before they 
are delivered, resulted in healthy saving on service 
costs. For these reasons we believe the article that 
follows may be of practical help to every type of 


appliance dealer. 
THE EDITORS 


HE memory of Jim Costa, pioneer merchant in 
the little town of Anthony, Kansas, comes back 


when I think of the first time I ever heard of 
Sears Roebuck & Company. Palms on counter, he 
listened to a townsman declare he could buy a flatiron 
cheaper from a catalog, and spiked him with one parry: 

“Sure, and who’s going to keep it working for you?” 

When Sears stores began jumping up everywhere a 
few years back, like corn in a popper, it looked, at least 
on paper, as if each unit at last was gravitating into the 
happy position of being able to rival Jim Costa’s claim 
—prompt local service, quickly given. 

But the best laid plans of mice and men gang aft 
agley, and the idea of each store having its service men 
didn’t percolate. Too few calls and lack of supervision 
continued to make the service costly to the company and 
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PRaor 


Appliances First 


anda 
SAVE on Service 


a talking point for competition. Today this picture has 
been sponged out. The story of what has happened in 
Chicago, with six Sears stores, is an illustration of how 
the age old service angle has been turned into an asset. 

First of all, 14 years ago it was decided that in Chicago 
and suburbs, regardless of the number of stores estab- 
lished, there should be but one service headquarters. 
The city was cut into neat pieshaped sections, each to be 
handled by one radio and one heavy appliance repair 
man. When a complaint was made to any particular 
store by a distressed customer it was arranged to for- 
ward it to general headquarters for service. Each morn- 
ing every repair man reports into headquarters and takes 
his assignments. From then on he calls in at the com- 
pletion of each job, and is given a new address. From 
long hauls between jobs, service men have been changed 
to short jumps. Instead of 4 or 5 calls a day Sears 
men now average 11. 

That this is a strategic way for a large firm to oper- 
ate was soon evidenced by the results. From a cost of 
well over $1.00 a call, service calls dropped to a mere 
fraction, after allowing the profit from merchandise sold 
on the job to be charged against the cost of the call. 


MPROVED service was not enough to satisfy how- 

ever. Sears Roebuck & Company wanted none at all. 
Since a great many complaints came from customers 
right after receipt of their purchases, it seemed logical 
to believe that a pre-testing of these appliances before 
they were delivered would eliminate all of this. 

Accordingly each electric refrigerator is given an 
8-hour test before delivery. Washers and ironers are 
given a half-hour test, and radios an 8-hour try-out. 
Defects found in new appliances are reported period- 
ically (Sears uses periods instead of months). These 
weaknesses are passed on to manufacturers for correction. 
It is estimated by J. L. Wheeler, service manager of 
the Chicago stores, that merchandise delivered is 40 per 
cent freer from defects than before this inspection went 
into effect. 

“While the success of our pre-delivery inspection can 
be credited to organization,’ said Mr. Wheeler, “Our 
good fortune in building up our personnel of service men 
is due simply to hard licks. In the first place you must 
remember that anyone with a screwdriver in his pocket 
can pass himself off as a repair man. 

“We hit upon a plan of sorting our men which has 
been rather successful. We have them run the gauntlet, 

(Please turn to page 40) 
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CHARLES R. WALGREEN 


zwho keeps his private office comfortable with a Frigidaire room 
cooler and two or three good books 


CAPTAIN in Sherman’s army once reassured his 

As as Confederate soldiers came hustling toward 

them through the wheat fields, by saying, “Remem- 

ber, fellows, this is just like shooting squirrels, only them 
squirrels is carrying rifles.” 

Moved to discover whether selling electrical merchan- 
dise had been as easy as squirrel shooting for drug 
stores, Electrical Merchandising called on the Walgreen 
Company. Toys, golf clubs, books and kiddy cars had 
been. This winter, in Chicago particularly, the drug 
store had seemed to be getting appliance minded. Massed 
displays had made their appearance in windows and 
stood at the elbows of soda sipping customers. 

The best picture of the trend, and what obstacles it 
had offered, could be learned, it was felt, from a chain 
whose 475 stores spread fanwise across the continent. 

Down on sleepy Bowen Avenue in Chicago stands the 
two-story red brick building which houses Walgreen 
headquarters. A stone’s throw away is the original Cot- 
tage Grove store in which Charles R. Walgreen begun 
his chain in 1909. Two executives, who preferred to 
remain nameless, freely discussed the situation. 

“Appliances are a flirtation with us,” they declared. 
““Low prices put some of them in our range, and high 
prices will take them away. We are carefully sidestep- 
ping the obstacles. We are choosing items which have 


Se 


Store 


Just a passing affair, how- 
ever, with low prices the 
attraction, Walgreen exec- 


utives say 


won widespread acceptance and need no 
talking. The drug store is really a cafe- 
teria, you know—the customer virtually 
helps himself to what he wants. 

“There are some items, such as curl- 
ing irons, which have been carried for years by drug 
stores. However, it was not until two years ago that 
they expanded very far into electrical territory. We 
admit, judging by displays, that one might think we con- 
sidered appliances as gift items. This is not true, how- 
ever. It is the utility value of the appliance, and that 
alone which attracts the drug store buyer. The holiday 
season is too short for such stock.” 


Drug Store Buying Maxims 


Factors which govern the launching of items by the 
Walgreen Company are as follows: 

1. Price. While admitting an exception in a midget 
radio at $14.95, it may be considered that $5 is the top 
list price at which a drug store can sell an electrical 
appliance. The company’s volume is done on items 
selling for less than $1.50. 

2. Universal acceptance. Merchandise must be of the 
sort that can find a place in every family. As an 
example it was cited that while an electrical blanket might 
be very useful to an invalid, the number of prospective 
buyers in this condition were few, which barred it. On 
the other hand every home has a use for a heating pad 
and as a consequence, it is stocked. 

3. Installment or time selling. The drug business is 
built on the idea of selling a vast number of small items. 
The machinery is not constructed to carry installment 
sales, and as a consequence they must be avoided. 

4. Testing. Before an item is considered by the 
Walgreen Company, a number of samples are passed out 
to practical users who employ them under average work- 
ing conditions. If the reports are favorable the item is 
next stocked in a few stores on an experimental mer- 
chandising basis. If they sell here they are then stocked 
in all of the chain. 

5. Standards. Walgreen desires appliances which are 
made under legally acceptable specifications. 

6. Eye Appeal. All appliances for drug store trade 
should be individually boxed. The use of chromium 
plate and other non-tarnishing material is desirable as 
drug store salespeople have little time to polish up 
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More space has been 
given to advertising 


appliances than ever 

before by drug stores. 

(Above) Walgreens 

are now testing out 

massed open displays 
of appliances. 
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more figures 





ELECTRICITY UP: 


GAS DOWN 


‘OR the first ten months of 1932, the 

electrical industry went merrily 
along, selling more electrical energy to 
wired homes than in the corresponding 
months of 1931. Sales of kilowatt-hours 
for the first eleven months of 1932 were 
considerably ahead of the corresponding 
period in 1931, the score reading: 1932 
—10,872,928,000 kw.-hr., 1931—10,602,- 
343,000 kw.-hr. an increase of 2.5%. 
Figures come from the National Elec- 
tric Light Association headquarters. 

Two records the central station in- 
dustry still maintains; the average an- 
nual electricity consumption of the 
wired home continues to increase, while 
the average monthly electricity bills of 
the wired home, as well as the rate it 
pays, continue to go down. For the 
twelve months ending November 30, 
1932, the average wired home had used 
601 kw.-hr. of electricity as compared 
with 581 kw.-hr. in the year ending 
November 30, 1931, an increase of 
3.4%. For the same period, the aver- 
age residence paid a bill of $2.80 per 
month, at an average rate of 5.59 cents 
in 1932, as compared with a monthly 
bill of $2.81, at a rate of 5.8c. in 1931. 

Not so fortunate has been the gas 
industry, according to figures released 
by the American Gas Association. Do- 
mestic sales of manufactured gas in 
1932 are testimated at 2.8% below 1931. 
Natural gas sales to domestic users dur- 
ing 1932 declined 6.2% from 1931 
levels. 


DELINQUENCIES 
DOWN 


NCOURAGING improvement in 

delinquency conditions in the elec- 
trical and radio trades is indicated by 
reports of past-due accounts to the 
National Electrical Credit Association 
for the full year of 1932. Total num- 
ber of accounts reported to the four 
divisions of the Association declined 
15.6% from 1931, while the money in- 
volved or total amounts reported 
showed a decrease of 35.5% from 1931 
figures. Although largest number of 
accounts involving greatest amounts of 
money were reported to the Central 
Division of the Association, greatest im- 
provement over 1931 was registered in 
the same district. In New England, 
where fewer accounts and smaller 
amounts were reported, improvement 
over 1931 conditions was also smallest 
of the four districts. The combined 
Middle and Southern Atlantic states 
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Division had the second best showing, 
while the New York Division ranked 
third. 


OIL BURNER SALES 


APERING off toward the end of 

the year as expected, household 
electric oil burner sales of the 103 
manufacturers who report to the U. S. 
Bureau of the Census, amounted to 
2,628 machines in November, 1932 as 
contrasted with sales of 8,350 units the 
month before .and 4,258 burners in 
November, 1931. Total eleven months’ 
sales of these manufacturers amounted 
to 45,945 electric oil burners in 1932, as 
against 57,553 for the year before. Oil 
burner sales of the newer crop of manu- 
facturers, like G. E. are not yet in- 
cluded in these figures dispensed by the 
Government. 


MONTHLY SALES OF HOUSEHOLD ELECTRIC 
OIL BURNERS BY 103 MANUFACTURERS 
REPORTING’ TO THE BUREAU OF CENSUS 


Mounting steadily from February 

to September, 1932, electric oil 

burner sales met their seasonal 
waterloo in November. 


VACUUM CLEANER SALES 


OLLOWING _ general _ seasonal 

trends, electric vacuum cleaner sales 
in November declined slightly from 
October, being 36,178 machines in 
November, as against 38,000 in Octo- 
ber, 1932 and 55,000 machines sold 
in November 1931. Total electric 
vacuum cleaner sales for the first eleven 
months of 1932 therefore amount to 
408,289 units as against 636,648 ma- 
chines sold in the first eleven months of 
the year prior. 


WASHER SALES 
POST MORTEM 


IGH spots of the 1932 sales per- 

formance of the electric clothes 
washing machine industry are summed 
up by Secretary J. R. Bohnen of the 
American Washing Machine Manufac- 
turers’ Association thus succinctly: (1) 
Unit sales were only 20-25% below 
1931; (2) sales exceeded early 1932 esti- 
mates; (3) higher income families who 
formerly scorned washers, bought ma- 
chines in 1932 to economize on laundry 
costs; (4) coin-in-the-slot washers 
tapped the apartment-house market; 
(5) household washers found applica- 
tion in commerce and industry. 


LIVING COSTS 9.4% LESS IN 1932 


i 1932 the cost of living in 
the United States declined 9.4% 
and at the end of the year was 17.8% 
smaller than at the end of 1930 and 
22.9% less than at the end of 1929, 
according to Bureau of Labor statistics. 
Since peak month June, 1920, living 
costs have declined 39%. Between June, 
1932 and December, 1932 living costs 
were reduced 2.7%, although the items 
making up living costs did not decline 
proportionately in this period. High- 
est drop was 7.7% in rent, followed 
by a 4.9% drop in clothing costs; 
3.9% decrease in housefurnishing goods, 
including electrical appliances; a 1.4% 
drop in food; a similar drop in miscel- 
laneous costs and a decrease of 0.1% 
in light and fuel. 


FAMILY 
SHRINKS 


i. THE basis of the latest Census 
figures, only 18.5% of American 
families now contain 6 or more persons. 
Families of 3 persons or less constitute 
52.1% of the total, while families of 
just 2 persons make up 23.4 of the total 
families. 

Although the decreasing size of the 
American family might well cause elec- 
trical appliance manufacturers to think 
in terms of smaller capacities for their 
products,-the latest Census statistics on 
home ownership indicate that we are 
not yet a nation of apartment dwellers, 
entirely cramped for space. One-family 
dwellings still housed 76.4% of all 
American families in 1930. Further- 
more, 46.8% of the private families: 
owned their own homes in that year, as 
against 44.6% in 1910, pointing to a 
larger inarket than formerly existed for 
built-in, non-portable electrical appli- 
ances. 
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MOVING 
THE MOUNTAIN 


J” Srgeconigees may have given up in 
his day and moved himself to the 
mountain, but if the mountain was for 
sale today the chances are that the dis- 
tributor of that good earth would find 
some way of delivering it to Mahomet’s 
door. Herbert Horn, distributor in the 
Los Angeles area for Gibson refrigera- 
tors, Meadows washers and ironers, and 
Tiffany tone radios has stolen a march 
on the situation by putting his display 
room on wheels and taking it direct to 
the dealers. 

Popular or new models of the lines 
carried are loaded into a covered wagon 
truck display room. The display is at- 
tractively arranged and colorful steps let 
down for dealers to climb into the truck 
for examination of the merchandise. 
Banners on each side of the truck also 
act as a traveling bill board. 


MRS. JACOBSEN 
ON DISPLAY 


B YOU must sell something of low 
cost, do not make it appliances,” 
says Mrs. C. M. Jacobsen, manager 
and owner of the Valley Electric Co., 
attractive merchandising and electrical 
contracting store at 851 Higera St., San 
Luis Obispo, Calif. “It never pays to 
carry any cheap appliances. They cause 
more grief than they are worth and 
always come back to bring you service 
trouble.” 

If a store must have some low-cost 
articles to attract buyers, Mrs. Jacob- 
sen feels that it should be something 
other than appliances. She herself has 
recently put in a varied stock of pewter 





COVERED WAGON 


He takes his store along 
(See Column 1) 


ware which sells for $1 apiece. This 
is attractive ware and of good quality 
and attracts trade to the store. In 
order to display this type of mer- 
chandise, in the remodeling of her store 
recently, she had placed alongside the 
doorway a small display case with glass 
shelves which makes an ideal setting 
for such ware. 

In the remodeling of the pioneer 
electric store of San Luis Obispo, Mrs. 
Jacobsen adopted the modern style to 
her needs. The main window is wide 
and high and allows an excellent mer- 








VALLEY ELECTRIC AND— 


Appliances to the fore; fixtures to the back. Displays are changed 
frequently and manufacturer’s sales helps used liberally 
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chandise display of the large appliances. 
The door, which usually occupies the 
strategical center position in a store 
front, has been moved over to one side 
and the narrow window referred to for 
display of small articles, flanks the 
other side of the door. 

The remodeling has brought a great 
deal more light into the store and made 
a feature of the appliance display. At- 
tractive green and black linoleum 
floor with side walls and ceiling of celo- 
tex in the shape of blocks make an ideal 
setting for the appliances. Fixture dis- 
play has been removed to the rear of 
the store under the balcony’ or 
mezzanine where it does not interfere 
or detract from the display of major 
appliances. 


Appliance Display 
Changed Frequently 


Mrs. Jacobsen believes in keeping her 
display mobile and changing it fre- 
quently. Tables and stands on casters 
are utilized to good effect. A constant 
shifting of the heavier appliances, the 
full use of manufacturer window dis- 
play material keep the appliance stock 
moving in more ways than one. 

In these days, believes Mrs. Jacob- 
sen, selling has to be done more care- 
fully so that there will be no reverts, 
and more intensively so that no oppor- 
tunity will be overlooked. 





—ITS OWNER 
Mrs. C. M. Jacobsen looks over her 


new showcase of non-electrical 


items 
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MILWAUKEE 


GETS THE 


MONEY-IN-THE-SLOT WASHER 


Small family apartment house 
business tapped by rental service. 


UT on Milwaukee’s Kilbourn Ave- 

nue, where scrubbed doorsteps 
still dot the landscape a landlord at- 
tempted to lease an apartment the other 
day to a prospective tenant. 

“T haf gif you ein refrigerator, you 
haf new wall baper und baint. Der 
rent is der same as across der street. 
You take id—ja?” 

“Tt sounds good, all right,” replied 
the tenant, “but I think we want the 
other apartment. We get the use of a 
washing machine over there.” 

For reasons like this Milwaukee land- 
lords have opened their arms to metered 
washing machines. Here was some- 
thing that called for no investment on 
their part, and yet offered a distinct ad- 
vantage in renting apartments. 


The Location Counts 


“In fact, it has been a job of selecting 
the kind and type of apartments from 
which we can make money,” declares 
G. B. West, 30-year old manager of the 
Meter-Wash Service, Inc. “As with 
most slot machine propositions, our real 
job has been that of selecting locations. 
We-had nothing to guide us and first 
made the mistake of placing our ma- 
chines in the town’s most exclusive 
apartments. Today we have discovered 
that the ten-flat building is the smallest 
in which we can possibly operate and 
the majority-of our washers are in 30- 
family buildings. In sizing up a build- 
ing we must estimate that half of the 
families in it will be sending their laun- 
dry off anyway and 50 per cent of the 
balance will own machines. The two or 
three room apartment families have 
turned out to be our best customers as 
they-are chiefly young people getting a 
foothold in life. The five and six room 
apartment renters usually are far 
enough along to own a machine or send 
their laundry out.” 

When the firm incorporated in 
August, 1930, they started off with some 
24 new Maytags. This number had 
grown to 138 by January, 1933, with an 
order placed that will bring the total up 
to 200 by spring. The limit which Mil- 
waukee can keep employed is estimated 
at 300. 
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$84 a year on $118 


That it is a good business might be 
judged from the fact that on an ap- 
proximate investment of $118 per apart- 
ment, the returns’ average $84 a year. 
While one machine earns $18 a month 
and several from $12 to $13, the aver- 
age return is $7. On the basis of the 
present investment, a washer must bring 
in $6.20 a month to make money, will be 
pulled if it falls below $5. That the de- 
pression has helped the business instead 
of hindered it is evidenced from the ex- 
perience of the company covering three 
years with an average income per ma- 





G. B. WEST 


“The meter idea doesn’t hurt 
washer sales, just samples them.” 


chine as follows: 1930, $5 a month; 
1931, $5.85 a month; 1932, $7.00 a 
month. 

Service costs the company $125 a 
month plus gas and oil. Building 
owners are given 10% of the “take” to 
pay for electricity used, and ordinarily 
this goes to the janitors. Once a week 
each machine is visited for both collec- 
tion and inspection. 

“From the start we standardized on 
one make of washer,” relates Mr. West. 
“T think the time I took to tear down a 
machine and put it back together again 
and learn all that was necessary to keep 
it in running order has been time well 
spent. Furthermore, I think we got off 
on the right foot by choosing a sturdy 
model which would stand up under con- 
stant operation. We have not had to 
bring in more than ten washers to the 
shop for repairs. We started with new 
ones, last year we bought repossessed 
models and in 1933 our new order calls 
for new machines. We anticipate at 
least eight years of life from each 
washer we are using, and under pres- 
ent figures I think we can rebuild them 
for $23 apiece.” 

Of the three types of coin switches on 
the market, Mr. West uses one (Call) 
which can be adjusted to run for differ- 
ent periods of time and set to accept 
different sizes of coins. The principle 
of the switch is an electric clock which 
permits the ‘current to flow through to 
the washer motors for a specified in- 
terval. 


10-Cent Basis Helped 


When a machine is placed in a new 
apartment, literature announcing the 
fact is put in the mail boxes of all 
tenants, inviting them to make use of 
its facilities. If collections in the suc- 
ceeding weeks do not indicate that the 
tenants are keeping the machine busy, 
more literature in the way of blotters 
are mailed. Sometimes it has been help- 
ful to take the washer out for a brief 
period. 

. “We found that the greatest stimulus 
for encouraging use of the machines 


was in changing from a 25-cent to a 


10-cent basis,” Mr. West said. “At first 
we required a quarter to run the ma- 
chine for 35 minutes. This amount of 
time is sufficient but a woman has to 
drill right along and not gossip over the 
washtub. Then we tried out a washer 
on a 10-cent basis, giving an 18 minute 
run for the money. At once we ran 
into a quirk of human psychology. Wo- 
men would put three or four dimes in a 
machine whereas they would hesitate to 
put in a second quarter. Today two- 
thirds of our machines are on a 10-cent 
basis.” 
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50 Washers—a Good Living 


That a man with 50 machines out can 
make a good living is the opinion of 
Mr. West, who cites his own case as the 
instance of a man who has profited by 
the opportunities that metered washing 
machines hold. With only his experi- 
ence as a shoe salesman as a_back- 
ground, on top of a long siege in a 
hospital, he entered a strange town and 
has succeeded with his associates in 
building up a profitable business. 

The introduction of metered washers 
will not hinder the sale of new machines 
in Mr. West’s opinion, for as tenants in 
small apartments grow prosperous they 
naturally want washers of their own, 
and their preference is for the make 
which they have been renting so long. 
Thus the whole scheme is a gorgeous 
sampling plan for the make of washer 
used, Mr. West thinks. While metering 
offers an excellent chance to put trade- 
ins or repossessed machines back into 
service (since the condition of the paint 
doesn’t count) nevertheless Mr. West is 
inclined toward new machines. The 
trucking facilities of the washer dealer 
-are handy for distributing and picking 
up washers in various locations, as is 
the repair department in case of trouble. 
The Meter-Wash Service, Incorporated, 
occupies space over the Milwaukee 
Maytag dealer for this reason. 





A WASHER EARNS $84 A YEAR 


Tests prove that women prefer to feed in dimes to quarters—want 
short periods instead of longer ones—reason, it permits gossiping 


K.C. PUTS OVER ANOTHER 
CO-OP WASHER DRIVE 


496 Sold in 10 Days; Manufacturer, Utility and Dealers Tie In. 


eS the story that appeared 
in Electrical Merchandising last 
March? “How a Power Company- 
Dealer Cooperative Campaign Sold 900 
Washers in 26 Days in Kansas City, 
Mo.” 

It worked once, it ought to work 
again. So they tried it, and it did. 
Exactly 496 washing machines were 
sold during the first ten days of January 
this year, with every promise of the 
month’s total surpassing that of last 
year’s sale. 

Faced with the possibility of a dull 
season with only part-time work, em- 
ployees of the Vulcan Manufacturing 
Company, a Kansas City concern, 
volunteered to contribute from 10 to 15 
per cent (determined by their earning 
capacity) of their January wages to 
reduce production costs and hold an- 
other January sale. The factory offi- 
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cials met this offer with a proposal to 
reduce the company’s profit, and the 
dealers willingly agreed to cooperate 
with a portion of their retail profits. 

The Faultless washer, which the 
Vulcan Manufacturing Company makes, 
is a 100 per cent Kansas City product, 
all parts and materials being produced 
or purchased locally. Consequently in- 
creased production means not only work 
for 150 Vulcan employees, but for ap- 
proximately 300 more in companies 
supplying materials. These companies, 
therefore, were glad to contribute to 
the advertising fund of a sale that 
would mean work for their employees 
as well as much money in circulation 
locally. 

The Kansas City Power & Light 
Company agreed to spend $2,500 in co- 
operative advertising, listing the 8 co- 
operating Kansas City, Mo., dealers 


along with the utilitiy’s own stores. 
The Power Company also contributed 
the services of its advertising depart- 
ment in preparing and placing the 
advertising. 

Ten half pages of advertising were 
used cooperatively. The five placed by 
the Kansas City Power & Light Com- 
pany listed the cooperating dealers on 
the company’s lines; the remainder 
listed all the cooperating dealers in the 
trade territory. Eleven furniture com- 
panies, four hardware, five department 
stores and one utility participated. 
Each store carried copy of its own, in 
addition to the cooperative schedule, and 
all featured the washer in window dis- 
play space, truck panels, etc. 

A $39.95 value was featured but at 
least half of the sales made were on 
the larger, higher-priced models. A 
$39.95 price on a regular $49.95 ironer 
was also made a part of the sale with 
pleasing results. 

Outside canvassing was done by the 
utility’s home sales or lamp trucks and 
by some of the other dealers, and home 
demonstration was made an important 
point. 

A flash in the pan? Not a bit of it. 
Dealers sold 4,500 washers in 1932, an 
increase of almost 50 per cent over the 
previous year’s sales. 
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GETTING 


the Most 


out of your 


Finance House 


New Manufacturer 
Hook-ups Promise Opportunity 
for Smallest Electrical 


Dealers to Cash Paper 


WO electrical dealers who knew each other only 

by hearsay, were accidentally placed together at 

an association luncheon recently. As they munched 
their celery and olives, it came out that the same finance 
house served both of them. 

“Well, [ll be a son-uv-a-gun,” exclaimed the man 
from Ohio, “Our net worth is about the same, and here 
those fellows give you four times the line of credit that 
I have—put you in a position to do four times as much 
business. How do they get that way?” 

Just what can a dealer do to get the most out of his 
finance house—to have all of his paper accepted, to 
enjoy a larger line of credit? With 70 per cent of all 
electrical appliances sold on time, the installment condi- 
tions are as much a part of the picture as the appliance. 
The finance house, today, is the doorway to a larger 
volume of business. How these organizations render 
their decisions regarding electrical dealers was outlined 
recently by an executive. 


Selling the Installment Idea 


**TXEW dealers know how to sell the installment idea,” 

he said. “That is their primary trouble. There is a 
knack in it. As you know, every sale represents a risk 
which hinges on the purchaser’s behavior. Naturally the 
more the customer has invested the less the risk. Let me 
tell you a story about one of our good merchants which 
illustrates how this is overlooked. This firm sent in deal 
after deal, always $10 down, always with a balance pay- 
able in 12 months. I wondered why the amount of the 
down payment never varied, especially since all of the 
customers always paid out. The next time I was in that 
Ohio city I asked the proprietor to let me stage a demon- 
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stration of installment selling. When the next refrigera- 
tor was sold, I requested to be introduced as the financial 
man of the firm who would handle the matter of pay- 
ments. Right away a young man was brought over to 
me to sign up. 

“How do you like the refrigerator ?”’ I asked. 

“T believe the model we have been looking at is just 
what we need,” he replied. “It is big enough to give us 
a little storage space, makes plenty of ice cubes, and yet 
will fit into any house in which we live.” 

“What priced box did you select?” 

“The $164 model,” he replied. 

“When you came in you had a certain amount of 
money you thought of putting into it. How much was 
a 

“Well, I had about $100 laid aside.” 

“What rent do you pay?” 

“$50 a month,” replied the customer. 

“T am going to ask you another question which is 
rather personal but you realize that in installment selling 
we must have all the facts for credit reference. Can you 
tell us what salary you make?” 

The customer did so and I was able to get a fair pic- 
ture of his fixed overhead and some inkling as to how 
heavy an obligation monthly payments on an electrical 
refrigerator would be. 

“You ought not to put your entire $100 on the re- 
frigerator right now,” I told him. “You ought to carry 
a reserve. I would suggest that you make a down pay- 
ment of one-third and string out the others over a period 
of eight months.” 

“That’s O.K. with me,” replied the customer, and 
accordingly the first deal this firm ever sent in with a 
substantial down payment was drawn up. 

“Now the moral of this incident can be summed up in 
two instances: Don’t tell the customer what he can pay ; 
ask him how much he can pay. Time and time again you | 
will see salesmen constantly reminding prospects that $5 
or $10 is the down payment. They build up the idea in 
the customer’s mind that $5 or $10 down is the largest 
amount that should be paid down. Nearly every customer 
that looks at an appliance has some sort of a money 
reserve which he contemplates putting into the article 
and it is up to the salesman and the house to get him to 
declare the amount he is thinking of investing, which in a 
surprising number of cases will be much more than the 
minimum down payment that can be accepted. 

“Firms that advertise the amount of down payment in 
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OUR SMALLEST DEALERS HAVE 
A NET WORTH OF $7,500 


SELL STANDARD App, 
lA 
- THEY HAVE A Resaye NCEs 


the newspapers are likewise making a mistake, in my 
opinion. They should go no further than to feature easy 
monthly terms. I realize that the advertising of such low 
terms by competitors will have to be met by any merchant 
operating in the right way. When a prospect says, ‘I 
guess $10 is the regular down payment price.’ you can 
usually win the point by saying in a soft voice, ‘Of 
course you realize the more you pay down the less you 
will have to pay for finance charges.’ That usually wins 
them. Never take the smallest down price unless neces- 
sary.” 


Playing Ball with the Finance House 


T IS within the power of the finance house to multi- 

ply the capacities of a dealer for doing business. 
Such aid is not extended or retarded through favoritism. 

“The smallest electrical dealers on our books with 
whom we deal independently have a net worth of at least 
$7,500,” he said. ‘When they originally made applica- 
tion to us, we not only considered them from their finan- 
cial standing but as a moral risk. By moral risk I mean 
the reputation they have in their own communities for 
paying bills, years of service, and general standing. 
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Strange to relate, a bad reputation is an expensive luxury 
to maintain, if people only knew it. 

“After we are on a working basis with the dealer and 
have given him a line of crédit each transaction he sends 
in to us is carefully checked from the following stand- 
points : 

1. Is the down payment 10 per cent or more? 
amount counts. 

2. Is the finance charge sufficient ? 

3. Was the electrical appliance sold a standard article? 
As you know, national advertising gives an article a re- 
sale value. An unknown item is almost worthless from 
this standpoint. 

4. Are the maturities regular? Is the dealer getting 
his money in in 8 or 12 months, or is he stringing them 
out 18 to 20? 

5. Are any payments on other deals past due? 

“Believe it or not, our system of periodically audit- 
ing a dealer’s books is most valuable in the manner in 
which it gives him backbone to make collections. The 
dealer, often knowing his customers, frequently becomes 
soft hearted and meets payments on sales out of his own 
pocket. He has to pay the finance company twice monthly 


The 
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as you know. With a system of auditing it is immedi- 
ately revealed as to what customers are back on their 
payments. If any are back more than 60 days, the dealer 
is asked to take back the paper. Somehow it is easier for 
him to demand money for the finance company than tor 
himself. This provision forces him to act. Always we 
find the larger the investment of the customer in the ap- 
pliance the more he will scramble to meet this necessary 
payment. 

“Without auditing, most dealers would speedily get a 
great deal of their capital tied up, and right away be 
placed in a position where they could not handle the 
same volume of business. Most electrical dealers are 
primarily salesmen, and a conference that calls to their 
attention that they have too many trade-ins on hand, 
are not getting enough on initial payments, and have too 
much past due paper, usually aids in clearing the air and 
making better business men of them. Our insistence that 
each customer must pay on time, without any doubling 
up of paper, is the only sound way to do business.” 


Manufacturer-Finance House Hook-up 
is Coming 


LACK of a market for electrical appliance paper 
has repeatedly presented a problem which finance 
houses have only recently been able to solve. One diffi- 
culty has been the inability of the finance house to handle 
a deal that amounted to less than $100. Another has 
been its inability to cover the field. There were too many 
small dealers whose net worth did not come up to finance 
house specifications for extending lines of credit. 
Because lack of finance facilities has seriously hindered 
appliance sales, one manufacturer has recently perfected 
an arrangement with a national finance firm which is 
expected to overcome these previous difficulties. The 
plan will provide hundreds of small electrical dealers 
financing facilities hitherto denied to them. This is ac- 
complished by virtue of the manufacturer guaranteeing 


their sales. Obviously such a guarantee involves a serious 
liability on the manufacturer, and this has been avoided 
by taking out insurance. The finance rates, of course, 
are of necessity slightly increased to cover insurance that 
protects the manufacturer. This is not expected to 
hinder sales, as a flat charge is made for financing any- 
way. The plan contemplates having the small dealer 
making collections for the finance company passing back 
to the dealer all defaulted paper. 

Obviously the manufacturer must see to it that his 
small dealers do not flood their communities with ap- 
pliances sold on an unsound installment basis. For it has 
been high pressure salesmanship, and not saturation of 
markets, that has turned finance companies away from 
various products. The moment a dealer starts using 
pressure tactics to distribute items, that moment the 
number of reverts and bad collections starts. With larger 
dealers, the volume of accounts was always enough to — 
enable the finance house to aid in ironing out difficulties. 
This was not true with smaller firms. With the new 
plan bringing lines of credit to a wide fringe of small 
electrical dealers, the very fact that such tactics will 
start an epidemic of demoralization in the resale market 
means that the end of high pressure distribution is at 
hand. 

It will be only a matter of time, Electrical Merchan- 
dising was told, until all types of electrical appliance 
manufacturers will sell their products on a manufacturer 
cooperation basis. The experience of the finance house 
with the automobile industry, in which the dealers carry 
most of the burden, has produced conditions which 
should be avoided in the appliance field, it is felt. At 
present the way appliances “stick,” give satisfaction, 
and are not so prone to conversion, are putting them in 
a desirable light from the finance viewpoint. The ball 
is all set to start rolling, and it is predicted that with 
the return of normal times, nine-tenths of the troubles 
of elecrical dealer financing will be half-forgotten 
memories. 


Test Appliances First (Continued from page 31) 


so to speak, just like the red Indians used to do. A new 
service man is hired largely because of his appearance, 
friendly attitude, and apparent ability to sell his house 
as well as his services. In fact, I think the job calls for 
50 per cent mechanical ability and 50 per cent salesman- 
ship. However, after the man is on the payroll, this 
does not mean that he is a competent repair man. 
Accordingly we start him out on some service jobs that 
we have on the floor. I want to add here that not 1 
per cent of our radio repair jobs are ever brought back, 
and fewer than 10 per cent of our other electrical appli- 
ances. needing adjustments. Consequently our new men 
start in on really tough jobs right under our eyes. If 
they can fix them up satisfactorily they have proved 
their right to go outside. 


EARS ROEBUCK repair men travel in their own 

cars, being allowed a nominal amount per mile. It is 
felt that a light fleet can get around at less cost than 
their company trucks. The men wear no uniforms save 
in summer, when they are jacketed with coats that bear 
the word “service” across the breasts. 

At headquarters a complaint is checked back by the 
service desk. The customer is telephoned that a man is 
coming right out and while engaged in conversation an 
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attempt is made to discover just what the trouble is. A 
great deal of expertness has been developed in trans- 
lating this rough diagnosis into a technical diagnosis, so 
that the service man can go prepared with the right parts. 

As stated, a flat charge is made for each service call. 
If the man has to come back more than the once no 
extra charge is made. The customer pays only this one 
price, plus parts. All service calls are on a cash basis 
with this exception: Where a customer is buying an 
appliance on a time basis, and hasn’t the money handy, 
the service men are permitted to do the work on a “you 
owe us” basis on orders less than $2. If the charge 
amounts to more than $2 a regular account is opened. 

The service which Sears Roebuck & Company gives 
its appliances today is reckoned as a sales asset by the 
organization. Men get to the scene of the trouble within 
a few hours. With refrigeration day and night service 
has been in effect all year. In all larger communities, 
according to E. C. Petersen, district operating superin- 
tendent, centralized service is going into effect. In 
smaller communities, adaptations of the idea are still in 
vogue even to contracting out the repair service to reli- 
able dealers. The general feeling is that Sears at last has 
the service problem whipped—and is proud of the way 
it has been done. 
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The hand that rocks the 
cradle is now an electric one. 
Invented by Dr. Alexander 
Brown, who holds eight 
degrees from Columbia uni- 
versity, this automatic cradle 
rocker operates on either 
AC or DC, comes as a com- 
plete unit. Jolts and jars 
are eliminated —a_ smooth 
gliding movement replacing 
the conventional rocking mo- 
tion. A specially designed 
rheostat governs the speed. 
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J.T. Nappier, employee of 
the Alabama Power Com- 
pany in Roanoke, Ala., found 
a unique method of advertis- 
ing G. E. refrigerators on 
rainy days. The painted sign 
on the back of the slicker is 
an old trick borrowed from 
collegians of five years ago. 
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LEFT 


George A. Hughes, presideni 
of the Edison Appliance Com- 
pany, Chicago, does a lot of 
travelling, so he decided to take 
his office along with him. The 
result is the “land yacht” shown 
at the left. It has all the com- 
forts of home, tm _ addition: 
washroom and shower, refrig- 
erator, range, easy chairs, pull- 
man beds and other household 
paraphernalia. A telephone con- 
nects the coach to the driver of 
the Reo coupe power unit. 
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“TV7EAK and unlucky companies have fallen, but the 
stronger, the better managed, and the more fortunate 
remain... and give every sign of ability to remain in busti- 
ness indefinitely... if you were asked to name the four greatest 
U. S. Corporations you might very well include the General 
Electric Company... G-E can weather any depression without 
having to weather any crisis... Today the electric-refrigerator 
business is roughly one-third G-E.” 
—Fortune Magazine, Nov. 1932. 

The G-E Refrigerator retailer 
knows that General ElectricCom- 
pany is in business to stay ... that 





GENERAL @@) ELECTRIC 


ALL-STEEL REFRIGERATOR 








it was founded upon the solid rock of permanence. It 
was here two-score years ago. It will continue for the 
years to come. The retailer...and the buyer... knows 
that General Electric is proud of its reputation as a 
manufacturer of quality products and equally proud of 
the service its products give the consumer. @ General 
Electric offers the assurance of permanence upon which 
retailers can build good will and 
profits for themselves. @ General 
Electric Co., Electric Refrigera- 
tion Department, Section DE2, 
Hanna Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 








To sell outlying dealers, 
Cronin Distributing, Inc., 
Portland, O., distributors 
(Crosley radio, Leonard 
refrigerators, Voss washers, 
Electrochef ranges, Mix- 
master mixers) designed this 
display car to demonstrate 
and sell appliances. The car 
may also be used as a travel- 
ling display for the public. 
It is wired for 110 volts, 
A.C., has interior dimensions 
of 16 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 
6 ft., 2 in. high, 

















Heywood Broun, our fav- 
ortte columnist, author, lec- 
furer and man-about-town is 
learning to flip a mean egy 
on a Hotpoint range, under 
the critical eye of a GE 
home economist. It is fit- 
ting that Heywood know 
something about — electric 
cooking, both for the benefit 
of his own self-publicised 
waist-line and for the fact 
that he is master of cere- 
monies on the GE Radio 
Circle program. 
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The Proof of the Range Price Question 


Western Massachusetts Companies unless he sells a range 
that will give a satisfactory performance. 

In these hard times, the question naturally comes up: 
Who bought these ranges and at these prices? The 
power company has an answer to that one, too. They 
analyzed every range sale reported to them by dealers 
and broke them down into classifications according to 
the occupation of the purchaser. There were five major 
classifications: Well-to-do, professional, supervisory, 
salaried and wage-earners. The first comprised exec- 
utives, retired residents, landlords, etc.; the second: 
dentists, doctors, lawyers, etc.; the third: accountants, 
store managers, jobbers, foremen; the fourth: clerks, 
salesmen, stenographers; and the fifth: machinists, 
plumbers, chauffeurs, truckmen, etc. 

Thus another superstition was done away with! It 
wasn’t the well-to-do, or professional people that bought 
all the ranges. For all the territories, those two classifica- 
tions only bought 25.2 per cent of the ranges sold! The 
rest of them were bought by the accountants, foremen 
and jobbers—29.2: per cent; the clerks, salesmen and 
stenographers—23.8 per cent; and the truckmen, bus- 
drivers and machinists—21.8 per cent. In other words, 
the salaried and wage-earning group alone, despite hard 
times, bought nearly half of all the ranges sold. 

We might stop to consider now, briefly, the types of 
electrical dealers in the Western Massachusetts territory 
who have been most active in promoting the electric 
range. Roughly estimated for purposes of comparison, 
the percentage of sales for the various types of dealers 
was as follows: 


Electrical dealers ........ 48% 
Department stores... 30 
Plumbing and heating... sss... 7 
Furniture stores.................... b 
ee 8 
Hardware 2 


(Continued from page 26) 


These percentages vary, of course, in the Springfield, 
Pittsfield, Greenfield and Western Counties (rural) ter- 
ritories. In Springfield, for instance, the department 
stores did 45 per cent of the range business ; in Pittsfield, 
they did 55 per cent. In Greenfield, they did only 22 
per cent while in the rural territories no department 
store range sales are recorded. Conversely, where the 
department stores were not active, the contractor-dealers 
did the most range business: In Springfield and Pitts- 
field, contractor-dealers did only 20 per cent of the range 
business in each city; in Greenfield, however, they did 
36 per cent and in the rural communities they did 58 
per cent. 

For purposes of simplification, the term “electrical 
dealers” in the table reproduced above, includes contrac- 
tor-dealers, dealers who sell only electrical goods but do 
no contracting, and specialty dealers who handle, at most 
two or three lines (radio, refrigeration, ranges). 

The miscellaneous classificaticn seems curious in view 
of the fact that it is electric range sales that are under 
scrutiny, but it ceases to be curious when the simple 
fact is borne in mind that, in the Western Massachu- 
setts territories, almost any variety or type of retail 
establishment can engage profitably in electric range 
merchandising. The miscellaneous, therefore, includes 
all outlets such as music stores, that do not come under 
the other headings. 

It will suffice in closing to say that the records made 
in electric range selling, in maintaining prices which 
return a profit to the manufacturer, wholesaler and 
retailer, and in assuring customer satisfaction by 
insistence on quality, could not have been possible with- 
out the intelligent direction, enlightened merchandising 
policies and genuine enthusiasm for their job which char- 
acterize such men as H. E. Duren, vice-president and 
general manager of the Greenfield Light & Power Com- 
pany, and C. P. Golding, general sales manager for the 
constituent companies. 





The Drug Store Flirts With Appliances (Continued from page 33) 


stock. Eye appeal is the chief factor for moving an 
appliance out of the drug store. No item that requires 
a demonstration to reveal its usefulness or operation can 
be carried conveniently. 

7. Service. All Walgreen items are sold under a 
year’s guarantee by the manufacturer. The chain makes 
no provision to repair faulty items but simply passes 
them back to the manufacturer. Service work is not 
desired by the drug store. 

8. Sales training. Drug store employees have little 
technical knowledge regarding appliances and have less 
time to give sales talks about them. Reason, too many 
items that demand attention. Merchandise is expected 
to sell itself. 

The Walgreen Company, estimated to do about $500,- 
000 a year in electrical appliances, lists its electrical 
appliances under the head of sundries and keeps no 
separate figures on sales. No effort has been made to 
departmentalize its electrical items. 

The typical stock carried in a Walgreen store is as 
follows: 

1. Five styles and prices of flat irons, including a 
6-lb. iron, a three-pounder and a 14-lb. travel iron. 
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2. New this year is a radio at $14.95. 

3. Two styles and prices of curling irons. 

4. Corn popper. 

5. A heater at 98c. 

6. Two styles and prices of heating pads, $2.95 and 
$3.95. 

7. Three styles and prices of hot plates. The volume 
is done on the 98c. item. . 

8. A hair dryer at $4.95. This is a slow seller. 

9. A vibrator at $4.98. Another slow item. 

10. A therapeutic lamp, only a fair seller. 

11. Two styles and prices of waffle irons, at $4.95 and 
$5.95. 

12. Two styles and prices of toasters. 

It must never be forgotten, Walgreen executives point 
out, that it has not been forgotten in drug stores that 
the real business is the selling of drugs and filling 
prescriptions. Sundries may come, and sundries may 
go, but none of them have much chance of even diverting 
the apothecary from his primary mission in life. If 
electric appliance prices ever rise out of drug store levels, 
the chances, like the old song about good soldiers, is that 
they will simply fade away. 
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Review ee 
New Products 





Crosley “Shelvador” 


Refrigerators 
The Crosley Radio Corp., Cincinnati, O. 
Models: 3. 


Capacities: 34, 44 and 6 cu.ft. 

Special Features: ‘‘Shelvador,” an espe- 
cially designed recessed door in which 
shelf space is provided for butter, 
eggs, fruit, etc., providing larger 
storage space without additional floor 
space; guards on “Shelvador’” shelves 
prevent contents from being spilt when 
door is opened or closed. Automatic 
interior lights; temperature control, 
defrosting switch; flat bar shelves; 
1 piece white porcelain interiors, white 
lacquer exteriors; larger evaporators 
are additional features in new models. 

Prices: 33 cu.ft. $95; 4% cu.ft., $105; 
6 cu.ft., $130.—Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, February, 1933. 





Everhot Deep Fat Fryer 
The Swartzbaugh Mfg. Co., Toledo, Ohio. 


Device: Model 620, “Everhot’” deep fat 
fryer, for domestic and commercial 
use. 

Special Features: Drum type heating 
element entirely surrounds well from 
top to bottom; 2-heats; maintains 
temperature without need of thermo- 
stat; liquid capacity 5 gqts.; basket, 
84x54 in. ; chromium plated; 750 watts 
maximum current consumption. 

Price: $15.— Electrical Merchandising, 
February, 1933. 
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Easy Washers 


Easy Washing Machine Corp., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Models: 6F; 7F. 

Special Features: Large tub and agita- 
tor with new action increases capac- 
ity ; floated and insulated power plant ; 
rust proof rubber casters; Model 7F, 
equipped with Easy electric pump, 
handles all water; safety switch to 
protect motor and fuses; larger capac- 


ity. 

Wringer: New “No-Slip” safety wringer 
with hair-trigger safety release; gear 
drive for both upper and lower rolls. 

Price: 6F, $69.50; 7F, $89.50.—Electri- 
.cal Merchandising, February, 1933. 





GE Razor Blade 
Sharpener 


General Electric Co., Merchandise Dept., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Device: Motor driven, automatic razor 
blade sharpener. 

Description: Motor starts immediately 
when cover is closed, after blade has 
been placed in position; adjustable, 
automatic timing control shuts off 
motor when blade is_ sharpened; 
sharpens any double-edge blade of 
Gillette or Probak type; black lacqu- 
ered aluminum case with modern 
aluminum design embossed on cover, 
sides. 60 cycles; a.c. only; 115 volts; 
34x23x3}3. 

Price: $6.95.—Electrical Merchandising, 
February, 1933. 





v 
Beacon Master Chef 


The Beacon Mfg. & Distributing Corp., 
2202 Superior Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Device: Combination grill, sandwich 

toaster. 

Description: Bakes, grills, toasts, frys; 
expansion hinge adjusts grill to sand- 
wiches of varying thicknesses; cover 
opens flat serving as double hotplate 
or grill; grids drain through channel 
into removable cup; waffle grid op- 
tional. — Electrical Merchandising, 
February, 1933. 

Vv 





Telechron Minitmaster 


Warren Telechron Co., Ashland, Mass. 


Model: ‘‘Minitmaster.” 

Description: In place of usual dial and 
hands, time is indicated by large 
numerals which change every 60 sec- 
onds; revolving disc below numerals 
shows the second pass; small lamp 
illuminates numerals and decorative 
design etched in crystal; regular cur- 
rent-interruption indicator between 
hour and minute numerals; easily set 
by lifting cover, moving numeral 
drums forward as desired. Molded 
black plastic case, gold-finished metal 
ornaments; 6; high, 4%; in. wide; 
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9 
Bryant Switch Plug 


The Bryant Electric Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Heater 


Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corp., 
Bloomington, Ill. 


Device: Oil-burning hot water heater. 

Description: Fully automatic; horizon- Device: No. H 280 Switch appliance plug 
tal type; one-unit; burns any oil with 1,000 watt rating for new 
down to heavy No. 4.—EHlectrical higher capacity irons. — Electrical 
Merchandising, February, 1933. Merchandising, February, 1933. 
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that made 


HE Chromel wire on this 

spool will find its way into 
hundreds of homes, as the heat- 
ing element of some well-known 
heating device. It may go into 
homes of some of your own cus- 
tomers, thru sales on which you 
made a profit. In those homes, 
Chromel will behave in a way 
that pleases both you and your 
customers. 


ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 


THE WIRE 


electric heat possible 


Also in those homes, Chromel 
sustains the good name of the 
maker of the device, by fulfilling 
the good claims we make for it. 
It pays to sell good heating de- 
vices, and one reason why they 
are good, is that their Chromel . 
units are good. (For technical 
data, ask for Catalog-MH). 
Hoskins Manufacturing Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Electric Deep Fryer 


West Bend Aluminum Co., 
West Bend, Wis. 

Device: Deluxe deep fryer. 

Description: Heavy aluminum fryer, 
deep, narrow construction, with 
built-in 1,000-watt heating unit; hex- 
agonal perforated aluminum draining 
basket; special thermometer to insure 
accurate temperature control; safety 
expansion chamber; “shut-off”? switch 
on cord. 

Price: $13.50.—Electrical Merchandising, 
February, 1933. 

Vv 


Emerson Ventilating 
Fans 


The Emerson Electric Mfg. Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Device: Reversible ventilating fans for 
home kitchens. 

Description: 9, 12 and 16 in. fans; 9 and 
12 in. fans are dual purpose—exhaust 
superheated air, smoke, fumes, can be 
reversed by throwing switch to draw 
in outdoor air. Sixteen-inch fan ex- 
pels air only; special blade and motor 
design assures quietness; grey lacquer 
wall-boxes, adjustable to varying wall 
thicknesses, for built-in installations 
are available for 9 and 12 in. fans; 
adjustable, all metal mounting panels 
with translucent inserts also available 
for window or transom installations. 
— Merchandising, February, 








Mohawk Washers 


All-American Mohawk Corp., 
N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Models: A, AP, D, DP, S. 

Special Features: Capacity, 5 sheets; 3 
hp. motor directly connected eliminat- 
ing all belts, pulleys, guards, adjust- 
ments; porcelain tub with corrugated 
wall gives washboard action; alu- 
minum, 3 leaf clover agitator; Model 
S “speedi-spin’” combination washer 
and dryer; Models AP, DP and S 
equipped with pump. 

Wringer: Improved type Corcoran 
were safety release; oil-less bear- 
ngs. 

Prices: Model A, $59.50; AP, $69.50; 
D, $79.50; DP, $89.50; S, $109.50.— 
1 /ee Merchandising, February, 

33. 
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Toridheet Oil Burner 


Cleveland Steel Products Corp., 
Toridheet Division, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Model: C. 

Device: Wall wiping flame type auto- 
matic oil burner. 

Special Features: Start switch entirely 
eliminated; all bearings lubricated by 
artificially cooled lubricating oil from 
reservoir at bottom of motor. Start- 
ing current less than 1} amperes; 
running current approximately 4 
ampere. Ropeller permits use of hol- 
low shaft through center of motor for 
feeding of fuel oil. Adaptable to 96 
per cent of home installations. 

Finish: Natural aluminum and _ black 
enamel. — Electrical Merchandising, 
February, 1933. 





v 
Marble-Card Motors 


Marble-Card Electric Co., 
Gladstone, Mich. 

Device: Fan seal type motors. 

Description: Entirely enclosed; _ self- 
cooling, self-cleaning self-protecting ; 
no special motor housings, boxings or 
ventilating systems required; may be 
operated out-of-doors, subject to rain 
or snow.—EHlectrical Merchandising, 
February, 19338. 


v 
Williams Washer 


Williams Industries, 1836 Standard Bank 
_Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio h 

Description: Capacity 8 sheets; special 
agitator; drain pump; quiet specially 
designed rubber mounted, noiseless 
motor; porcelain enamel finish. 

Special Features: New wringer design, 
four rolls, double pressure, aluminum 
frame, oilless bronze bearings; no 
reverse levers or safety releases; 
automatic; patented drain rolls acces- 
sible for cleansing ; automatic release ; 
double pressure method; lower rolls 
extract most of water, soap and dirt 
without being pocketed in folds of 
clothes ; heavy pressure on upper rolls 
removes remaining water. No wrap- 
ping of clothes around rolls, breaking 
buttons or clasps. No buttons or 
levers to touch. Clothes get two 
cleansings and wringings. No revers- 
ing gears or clutches in wringer 
mechanism. 

Price: $99.50 (slightly higher on the 
Pacific coast).—Hlectrical Merchan- 
dising, February, 1933. 








Federal Cooking 
Utensils 


Federal Enameling ¢€ Stamping Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 3 

Device: Guaranteed chip-proof, stainless 
enamelware especially designed for 
use with electric ranges. 

Description: Quick heating, black bot- 
toms, straight sides adapted to electric 
ranges, save fuel and cooking time; 
vapor-seal chromium covers for water- 
less and other cooking save flavor and 
vitamins. — Electrical Merchandising, 
February, 1933. 





Miller Clock 


Herman Miller Cock Co., Zeeland, Mich. 

Model: No. 4795 alarm. 

Description: Chromium finished case; 
64 in. high, 8 in. wide, 3 in. ——-. 

Price: $5.00.—Electrical Merchandising, 
February, 1933. 





Electromode Built-in 
Heater 


The American Foundry Equipment Co., 
Mishawaka, Ind. ‘ 

Description: For complete heating sys- 
tem or occasional usage; consists of 
heating element, fan, box which fits 
into wall and grille front; can be 
controlled either by switch or thermo- 
stat; heavily insulated heating ele- 
ment in aluminum alloy casting, heat- 
ing wires sealed in heating unit; 
available in 1,000 to 5,000 watts.— 
Electrical Merchandising, February, 
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Fans for 
EVERY need 


in the complete 


DIEHL 


line 











Desk and Bracket 
Fans, 8, 10, 12 and 16 
inch. 


32” and 52” Ceilin 
Fans, reversible an 
non-reversible types, 


jae saa you sell to homes, stores, 
offices, restaurants and hotels, or to 
theatres, bakeries, and industrial plants 
where the requirements range from small 
desk fans to large exhaust fans, the Diehl 
line fills every need. 


With sturdy construction, attractive ap- 
pearance and well-known dependability as 
paramount features, Diehl fans find ready 
acceptance with ventilation prospects and 
offer an excellent opportunity for profit- 
able all-year-’round sale. 


9” to 48” Exhaust 
and Ventilating — 
Fans. 


Attractive sales helps are available to all 
dealers to assist in making 1933 a success- 
ful fan year. 


10” Window Vent Write for the 1933 Catalog—it describes 
Ventilator, Wall the entire line of fans and sales helps. 


Cabinet Type with 
DIEHL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


louvres. Also 
Window Panel 
Types. 
Electrical Division of 
THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Elizabethport, N. J. 


a6 UC 2 eae 


Atlanta Boston Chicago New York Philadelphia 
® 2095 











Review of NEw Products 





Easy Troner 


Easy Washing Machine Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Device: Model 31 rotary ironer. 

Description: New folding table top 
recedes behind ironer at touch of 
finger, does not reflect heat from shoe 
into operators face, serves as shelf 
for completed garments; rust-proof 
ironing shoe; adjustable knee control, 
finger tip control; full open end at 
left; instant roll stop; extension shelf 
for completed garments; 26 in. roll 
revolving at 100 in. per min.; 100 lb. 
adjustable pressure; extra heat at 
open end. 


Price: $84.50.—Electrical Merchandis- 





ing, February, 1933. 





Airguide Indicator 


Fee & Stemwedel, Inc., 221 W. Chicago 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Device: Portable air condition indicat- 
ing instrument; shows’ temperature 
and relative humidity of room. 

Description: Temperature range 30° to 
110° F.; relative humidity range zero 
to 100 per cent. Black bakelite case, 
chromium bezel, convex crystal, also 
available in walnut case with gold 
trim. 

Price: $2.75.—Electrical Merchandising, 
February, 1933. 


Sparton Refrigerators 


Sparks-Withington Co., 
Jackson, Mich. 
Models: 7; L-46; L-57, L-72, Deluxe- 
134 Deluxe-88; Deluxe-106; Deluxe- 


Special Features: Spring suspension for 
mechanical units; twin cylinder com- 
pressor; outside cold regulator; water 
cooler; vegetable crisper; egg basket; 
two-way latch; chromium evapoiator 
nee: sliding shelves; broom high 
egs. 

Prices: L-46, $114.50; L-57, $156.50; 
L-72, $183.50; Deluxe 75, $241.50; 
Deluxe 88, $259.50; Deluxe 106, 
$364.50; Deluxe 127, $410.—Electrical 
Merchandising, February, 1933. 
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Servel Refrigerators 


Servel Sales Inc., 
Evansville, Ind. 


Models: “Crusader” CD-46, CD-51, 
CD-61, CD-71 and CD-86. 

Description: CD-46, 8.5 sq.ft. shelf 
area; 4.6 cu.ft. food storage; 42 ice 
cubes, 2 trays; 50§ in. high, 243 in. 
wide, 24; in. deep. 

CD-51, 9.8 sq.ft. shelf area; 5.1 cu.ft. 
food storage; 42 ice cubes, 2 trays; 
52% in. high, 243 in. wide, 24, in. 
deep. 

CD-61, 6.1 cu.ft. food storage ; 63 cubes, 
3 trays; 54% in. high, 25% in. wide; 
2575 in. deep. 

CD-71, 12.3 sq.ft. shelf area, 7.1 cu.ft. 
food storage; 63 cubes, 3 trays; 598 
ins high, 272 in. wide, 264 in deep. 
CD-86, 15.7 sq.ft. shelf area; 8.6 cu.ft. 
food storage; 60 cubes, in 3 trays 
with 1 large tray for frozen desserts, 
foods, etc.; 62% in. high, 334 in. wide, 
26% in. deep. 

Prices: CD-46, $112; CD-51, $137.50; 
CD-61, $150; CD-71, $180.50; CD-86, 
$235.—Electrical Merchandising, Feb- 
ruary, 1933. 














v 
Zenith Washer 


Zenith Machine Co., Duluth, Minn. 
Model: Zenith “Maid’”’ Model W. 


. Special Features: Zenith patented wash- 


ing action—overhead agitator with 
soft rubber hands; conical clothes 
separator keeps garments spread open, 
untangled; adjustable legs; rubber- 
cushioned, noiseless motor; quick- 
draining tub mounted in rubber, 133 
in. deep. 

Wringer: Divided type cast-aluminum 
roller-dryer; large cushion rolls; au- 
tomatic adjustment; 1-lever control; 
safety release; wide drainboards. 

Finish: Light beige-gray with ivory por- 
celain enamel tub. 

Price: $79.50; also Models E, $139.50; 
T, $69.50; Y, $49.95.—EHlectrical Mer- 
chandising, February, 1933. 


























Chromalox Hotplates 


Edwin L. Wiegand Co., 
7500 Thomas Blwd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Device: Single burner hotplates. 

Description: Chromalox Super-Speed 
unit; 3-heats; 120-240 volts; 2-in-1 
“burner” provides small inside unit 
for quick cooking with small utensils, 
both units operate on “high” inside 
unit on “medium” only; 5 in. high, 
11 in. wide, 13 in. deep; white enam- 
eled cast iron frame; 1,000, 1,200, 
1,500, 2,000 watts. 

Prices: SB-1000 $16.75 ; SB-1200 $17.75; 
SB-1500 $18; SB-2000 $18.50.—Elec- 
trical Merchandising, February, 1933. 





Automatic Washers 


Automatic Washer Co., Newton, Iowa 
Models: 29, Sentinel: 41-A; 45-A; 46-A; 
35-A 


Special Features: Models 29, 41, 45A; 

removable aluminum agitator oper- 
ates full stroke, full speed; 3 hp. 
“floating power’ motor cushioned in 
live rubber; worm and_ segment 
drive; specially designed solid 1-piece 
worm gear case. 
Models 46-A, 35-A, Automatic ‘“Duo- 
Disc’ invertable agitator, used in bot- 
tom for usual loads or inverted to top 
position for heavy-bulky pieces ; Model 
35-A, Cable Drive; only 2 gears; “V” 
belt from motor to worm drive pulley. 
Models 29, 41-A, 6 Ib. capacity; 
models 45-A, 46-A, 35-A, 7 Ib. ca- 
pacity. 

Wringer: Model 29, “Chamberlain” 2 in. 
balloon rolls; 1 stationary, 1 flipper 
type drain board; Model 41-A, Lovell 
2 in. balloon rolls; 2 drain boards, 
pressure knob tension release; Model 
45-A, “Chamberlain” 23 in. rolls, 
swinging spout; Model 46-A, “Cham- 
berlain”’, 23 in. rolls; Universal re- 
lease bar both sides; Model 35-A, 
“Chamberlain” 23 in. rolls; trough 
type, automatically operated flipper 
drain spout, universal release bar. 

Finish: Porcelain enamel; Model 29, 
gray with white spreckle; Model 
41-A, green with white spreckle; 
Model 45-A, blue with white spreckle ; 
Model 46-A, green with white spreckle ; 
Model 35-A, ivory, curvilinear shape. 
oO Merchandising, February, 
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